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O BE born under the sign Sagittarius 

(November 22 to December 21) en- 
dows you with a responsibility to your 
fellow man because of your mature in- 
ward nature. Sagittarius is the sign of 
wisdom and foresight. There is a price 
set upon the achievement of your per- 
sonality for you have the faculty of being 
capable in any given situation. Thus na- 
ture expects you to perform at your best. 
Study and education in the philosophies, 
religion, sciences and of general knowl- 
edge is as vital to your mind as food 
to your body. 

Sports and venturesome undertakings 
draw out enthusiasm and zeal. You have 
what is termed the natural “good for- 
tune” aspect of the planet Jupiter who 
rules your sign. One of your chief dan- 
gers to success lies in restlessness and 
impatience. 

Accomplished Negroes who have been 
born under the sign of Sagittarius in- 
clude such outstandjng names as New 
York’s Congressman A. Clayton Powell, 
born on November 29; Willard Town- 
send, foremost CIO leader who heads the 
United Transport Service Employes Un- 
ion, born on December 4; Charles Wes- 
ley, president of Wilberforce State Col- 
lege, born on December 2; and Col. Ben- 
jamin O. Davis, Jr., top-ranking Negro 
Air Corps officer, born on December 18. 

In friendship and love Sagittarius peo- 
ple more readily accept friends without 
too much extensive choice or discrimi- 
nation. But they can be particular in 
one direction—there must be proof of 
frankness and sincerity to obtain true 
interest in friend, associate or loved one. 
They remain loyal to those who have 
won their confidence. 

The one who is best suited by temper- 
ament and disposition as marriage part- 
ner will be born under Aries or Leo. The 
Gemini, Libra and Aquarius natives can 
also become favorable as marriage or 
business partners. 


YOUR 


Those born under Sagittarius can ob- 
serve the number 3 to advantage for this 
is the number of the money planet, Jupi- 
ter who governs this sign. The numbers 
1, 6, and 9 are in close affinity with 
number 9 linked up to “luck,” chance 
and venturesome activities as well as to 
romantic interests. 

Persons born under signs other than 
Sagittarius share in the December plane- 
tary influence and those born under 
Aries, Leo, Gemini, and Libra are in the 
path of the romantic and social rays of 
the planet Venus the first two weeks of 
the month. After the 14th, the love life 
and social tide turns in the direction of 
Pisces, Taurus, Virgo and Scorpio birth- 
days. 

It is going to be important just how 
well you of Sagittarius conduct your 
money department in December. A con- 
servative policy even though not in keep- 
ing with your liberal tendencies may 
prove to be best. 

December number selections having a 
promise of good luck are: 

4, 6,9 3, 6, 9 4, 7,8 

In the third week of the month watch 
3, 4, and 6. If your name has the letters 
“j” or “t” in it there is some special sig- 
nificance to the 6th, 16th and 26th days 
of the month. 

The following days have been selected 
as being most promising in December 
to those born under the 12 signs of the 
Zodiac: 


Aries: 3, 6, 9, 17, 27. 
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Taurus: 5, 9, 16, 17, 19, 27, 29 
Gemini: 1, 6, 17, 19, 20, 27 
Cancer: 1, 6, 13, 18, 29 

Leo: 1, 6, 9, 13, 18, 29. 

Virgo: 1, 6, 17, 19, 20, 27, 29. 
Libra: 5, 9, 16, 17, 19, 27, 29 
Scorpio: 6, 9, 17, 27 
Sagittarius: 5, 6, 9, 16, 18, 25 
Capricorn: 12, 17, 21. 


Aquarius: 6, 14, 19. 
Pisces: 6, 9, 16, 18, 25. 






HE READ the answers to her “lonely 
hearts” ad with tense excitement. 
There was one in particular that struck 


her. It was from a man in St. Louis 
whose letter was a touching story of a 
lonely man whose wife died and was 
looking for a mate to make his life worth 
living again. Immediately she wrote to 
him. 

Their correspondence grew warmer 
and warmer each letter. And then one 
day came a letter telling of his plight. He 
had to send money to keep his daughter 
in college and needed $50 to take his car 
out of storage. For a while she hesitated 
and wondered whether she was being 
cheated by a “lonely hearts” thief. But 
finally she sent him the money. 

The next letter was a surprise. It came 
from prison officials in St. Louis. Bitter 
tears came as she read. 

Her mail order lover turned out to be 
in jail and he had been writing her from 
his cell. He was Scipio Patterson of Chi- 
cago, who was serving a 15-month term 
for petty larceny. At least two women had 
sent him $50 in reply to his letter and 
prison officials had discovered his racket 
in a routine mail censorship. 

When Patterson was charged with 
fleecing lonely women out of money in 
federal court, he was sentenced to two 
years in prison. The women who sent 
him $50 also learned that he has a wife 


and two children but no automobile. 
- * we 


OPING to find work in New York 
City to support herself and her six 
children, 39- (Continued on Page 82) 
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HE WOMAN who marries her own 
minister can be sure of a married life 
that’s unusual and different. I know for 
I married mine. Our relationship right 
from the start was unusual. I mean it 
didn’t follow the usual course of develop- 
ment. We didn’t do the usual things peo- 
ple do in such situations. 
Funny thing about us. Adam never 
really asked me to marry him. There 
was never any direct proposal and hence 
no acceptance. How did it happen? 
Well, it was just an understanding that 
grew between us and led to the inevitable 
trip to the altar, | suppose. Some of my 
have often commented 


closest friends 


“How strange!” when I| inform them of 
this. 
strange people, I guess. 

Adam held very definite ideas about 
the kind of person he wanted to share his 
life with. He often talked about this, but 


subtly and without pushing the point in 


But my husband and [| are just 


a way that would make me suspect he 
ever had marriage on his mind. Of 


BY HAZEL SCOTT 


course, I had strong ideas on the subject 
too. I knew what I wanted. I didn’t 
know I’d ever find it. But I had dreams. 

Adam had marriage in mind long be- 
fore I realized how serious he was. He 
had discussed the whole thing with my 
mother but never mentioned it to me. 
We used to 


have dinner at Cherio’s, a charming little 


That is, not for a long time. 


joint on 53rd Street in New York, and 
we d talk about life and its problems. We 
had many talks that often touched on 
serious matters at Cherio’s, at 21, at the 
Stork Club and at Cafe Society where | 
worked for so long. Out of all these 
dinner and luncheon dates and the tor- 
rents of wonderful conversation that 
flowed, came the mutual respect and un- 
derstanding that led us both to marriage 
and the kind of happiness we now know. 

We found out that we had much in 
common, but it took a long time for my 
mind to start turning in the direction of 
a permanent relationship with the won- 


derful guy who is my husband. 





How was the subject: of marriage 


Well, it was no lightning- 
It was just 


brought up? 
strikes proposition with us. 
suddenly there, it happened so quickly. 
Of course, Adam wasn’t free to marry 
me right away and because of that a 
proposal of marriage might have been 
considered not only premature but indel- 
icate. After he secured a separation 
from his first wife, the atmosphere was 
clearer and we could both consider 
marriage. 

It took me a little while to realize that 
this was the love of my life. I am just 
that kind of person. 
capable of only one true love in my life. 

We had to wait a year before Adam’s 
divorce could be arranged. The period 


of waiting was good for both of us. It 


I believe I am 


made us appreciate our later happiness 
so much more. 

We used to talk a lot about what we 
One day it struck 
me that Adam had never enjoyed the 


wanted out of life. 


kind of happiness he really wanted and 
that he was lay- (Continued on Page 52) 
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Letters To 
The Editor 


FROM COVER TO COVER 


r Editor: Wow! You people certainly did 
urself proud with the first issue of Tan Con- 
sions! I read every word of it from cover 
cover, and let me say right here that I have 
er enjoyed anything as much as I did it. It 
| everything a woman could want in a mag- 
I can hardly wait for the next issue! 
Mable Pierce 
Birmingham, Ala. 


OBJECTS TO NUDE LAYOUTS 


Editor: Congratulations on your won- 
rful new magazine. I’ve read many of the 
tter class magazines in that field, and yours 
rtainly belongs right there on top with them. 

pecially enjoyed the home service depart- 

it as | am a housewife and appreciate those 

pful home hints. The stories were good, too, 

t please let’s not have too many of those 

ude layouts like that on “Desert Madness.” 

ice TAN CONFESSIONS is our own, let’s keep 
high class. You know what I mean. 

Georgia Elliott 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CALLS MAGAZINE ‘TRASH’ 


lear Editor: I just finished glancing through 
yur first issue of Tan Conressions, and frank- 
| feel that you’ve gone to a lot of trouble to 
aste a lot of valuable paper. What is the point 
hind the whole thing? Those stories that 
i call “true-to-life” are simply impossible. 
elf-respecting woman, with an ounce of 
ency, would allow any of those things to 
happen to her that you have published as “the 
ith.” You should be ashamed to advertise 
h trash on the same page with such fine 
iblications as Ebony and Negro Digest. 
Myrtle Hartgrove 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FIGHTS FOR COPY 


Editor: Your first issue of Tan ConrFEs- 

Ns was a wow! I know magazines like yours 

e supposed to be for women, but let me say 

ght now that I don’t intend missing a single 

py of your publication. I had to fight to get 

ok at my sister’s copy, but next month I’m 

oing to get to the newsstand before they sell 
t again. Good luck to you. 

Harry Williams 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘COLORED TRASH’ 


ar Editor: Thanks a lot for coming out 
th your new magazine, TAN Conressions. I 

a long time buyer of romantic magazines 
| while I know that they are trash I would 
uch rather spend my money for “colored 
rash” than “white trash.” 


i) 


Jane White 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BILLY HER PRINCE TOO 
Dear Editor: I have just read the first issue 
lan Conresstons and I like it very much. 
hought that I was fed up with reading about 
Lena Horne but her life story is so interesting 
| am going to make sure that I don’t miss one 
y of it. And Billy Eckstine has always been 
Prince Charming too. If you can keep up 
good work you will find me a regular 


eade! 


b 


Dorothy Saunders 
Chicago, Ill. 





— ARMSTRONG, dynamic and 

perennial king of jazz trumpeters, 
has been a collector’s item on wax since 
that day some 28 years ago when he first 
stepped into a big-time recording session 
with King Oliver at the old Gennett stu- 
dios in Richmond, Indiana. Today there 
are available on the nation’s record mar- 
ket only a few of the many sides cut 
by the affable onetime waif of New Or- 
leans on dozens of labels with large and 
small, great and not-so-great jazz groups. 
Many of Armstrong’s pressings, especial- 
ly those choice bits he did with the bands 
of Erskine Tate, Fletcher Henderson and 
Clarence Williams, are now worth a near 
fortune in record trading. 

Armstrong’s strong appeal on records 
is not hard to understand. By many jazz 
experts, he has no equal as a natural 
musician. His tone, his clean sense of 
line and rhythm, his phrasing, whether 
voiced through his stratospheric trum- 
pet or his contagious gravel-tinged vo- 
cals, are so true musically that he has 
favorably impressed not only the most 
zealous jazzists of every school but long- 
haired musicians as well. 

The tremendous success of Armstrong 
as a recording star is really something 
phenomenal when the generally-insipid 
song material he has worked with on wax 
is considered. Old Satchmo has, how- 
ever, been able to take an inane pop 
tune, twist it around in his mouth and 
on his horn and come up with a jazz 
classic. 

Louis no longer drives with his trum- 
pet like he used to. Yet his round, full 
tone, the sure melody of his breaks and 
turns, the mirth and sentiment of his 
phrasing are as pretty today as they were 
two decades ago. 

What is believed by some jazz critics 
to be Armstrong at his best is his recent 
release on Decca of two French-titled 
ditties, C’Est Si Bon and La Vie En 
Rose. The coupling is unusually appeal- 






ing in sound of clarinet, piano, guitar 
and bass backed against the choppy but 
pleasant tone paintings of Louis’ horn. 

The pattern Armstrong sets on records 
has influenced many of the other top 
jazz stars of today. Perhaps Louis’ most 
talented disciple is trio star Nat “King” 
Cole of the cooey voice and trumpet- 
sounding piano. That Nat is strongly in- 
fluenced by Armstrong’s rhythmical 
ideas is clearly exhibited in his vocals 
and keyboard caperings on the hit Capi- 
tol disc, When I Take My Sugar to Tea/ 
If | Had You. Both oldies are listening 


treats. 


RECORD OF THE MONTH: Columbia’s 
Love Me Long—Hold Me Close—Kiss 
Me Warm and Tender/If I Should Lose 
You, showcasing some real mellow chirp- 
ing by able Herb Jeffries on the first, a 
lovely new classy ballad, and an oldie. 
Here, with a silky backing from the 
Percy Faith orchestra, are the handsome 
crooner’s most effective efforts of recent 
date GOOD: Apollo’s A Brand 
New Kind of Love/I’ll Close My Eyes, 
a duo of vocals—one bouncy, the other 
a slow ballad—handled rather adeptly 
by the ex-Duke Ellington thrush Lou EI- 
liott who is now doing a single. The 
Jerry Jerome band is balanced in sup- 
port .. . RECOMMENDED: Mercury’s 
When Yowre Gone/Little Slam, spot- 
lighting the agile and excellent tenor sax 
solos of Gene Ammons, former Earl 
Hines and Billy Eckstine star sideman. 
A-side is typical of the lush ballad stuff 
which Ammons plays so well, flipper is 
bop-flavored ditty at a swing tempo. 
Two sides make ideal rhythm fare . . . 
BEST UNIT PERFORMANCE: Count 
Basie’s sharp and groovy sounding com- 
bo on Columbia’s Bluebeard Blues and 
The Golden Bullet, a pair of the Jump 
King’s originals with superb solo stints 
by clarinetist Buddy DeFranco and trum- 
peter Clark Terry. 
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AX of you guys and gals have heard 
them, doubtlessly you have repeated 
many times those jokes and jingles about 
color. One of the oldest and most fa- 
miliar is the bromide which goes: 

If you’re white, you’re all right, 

If you’re yellow, you’re mellow; 

If you’re brown stick around, 

If you’re black, get back, get back! 

You laugh when you hear it, yet in 
your innermost heart, how much of such 
color propaganda do you accept as gospel 
truth? Just how color-conscious are you? 
Probably more than you care to admit. 

The cruelest taunts a teenager has to 
bear are those referring to color. Com- 
ing from other Negroes, make them no 
less sufferable. Yet how many times do 
you thoughtlessly label somebody black 
or “yellah,” or half-white, compare a 
dark man in a light suit to a “fly in a 
glass of buttermilk,” or refer to a com- 
panion as a “spade” or a “load of coal?” 
How often do you use color as a criteria 
for forming your clique. How often do 
you accept or reject a date on the basis 
of complexion. When you choose a gym 
or lab partner, how often are you swayed 
by shade. And have you been guilty of 
turning up your brown nose at a fair 
friend, saying, “She must think she’s 
white!” 

Check back and you will discover that 
all too often you have lumped all Negroes 
into two classes: the “light with that 
good hair,” and the others. Yet, from 
experience—perhaps your own bitter ex- 
perience—you know that color has noth- 
ing to do with the things that really 
count. You know that it is only skin- 
deep and that character and personality 
and that old gray matter is what matters 
most. 

You know that your school is just as 
proud of the dark, not-so-good-looking 
football star as it is of the light or white 
class president. You know that as far as 
most state laws and most white people 


TEEN 
TALK 


By Jane Walters 


are concerned, all colors of people are 
Negroes if they possess but a drop of 
Negro blood. 

Color consciousness can give you an 
inferiority complex, if you let it. It can 
warp your life, spoil an otherwise bril- 
liant career. It can give you a superiority 
complex and make you snobbish and in- 
tolerant and bigoted, cause you to make 
life unhappy for somebody else. 

If you come from a family of widely- 
diversified colors or are the darker of 
two children, you may unconsciously de- 
velop a color complex from being re- 
ferred to as “the dark one.” That can be 
as hard to overcome as being the ugly 
sister of a very pretty girl, or the dull 
brother of a brilliant son. And certainly 
the comparison is just as unfortunate and 
unfair. 

Be proud of your color, and proud of 
a race that has so many beautiful colors 
from which to choose. Negro skin color- 
ing is beautiful. If you do not believe 
it, read W. E. B. Du Bois’ Dark Prin- 
cess. Read about the black goddesses all 
through the pages of history, the stately 
black kings and regal ebony queens that 
ruled in Africa. And for sheer beauty 
and rhythm in a language a little more 
familiar to your teenage tongue, try 
Langston Hughes’ eloquent ode to color, 
Harlem Sweetness, for pride and size: 

. . » Brown sugar lassie, 
Carmel treat, 
Honey-gold baby 

Sweet enough to eat. 
Peach-skinned girlie, 
Coffee and cream, 
Chocolate darling 

Out of a dream. 

Hughes doesn’t favor any of them. 
Hughes loves them all. 

. . . Blackberry cordial, 

Virginia Dare wine— 

All those sweet colors 

Flavor Harlem of mine! 
(Continued on Page 74) 









By Helen Sides 
N HANDWRITING every smallest 


mark, dot, or stroke has a meaning. 
All of these evaluated represent the char- 
acter as a whole. But in examining the 
scripts of many people, you will find 
here and there, some that are quite dis- 
tinctive with exaggerations or misplace- 
ments. These added or different signs 
likewise have a meaning, and must be 
taken into account when appraising the 
character. 

Where there is a repetition of exag- 
gerations it shows improper balance and 
lack of control. The way we meet and 
overcome the difficulties which appear 
from day to, day in our lives determines 
our control. If we easily take offence at 
the reprimands of the boss, or become 
moody when given “no” for an answer, 
or let disappointments hinder our prog- 
ress, we become depressed and show 
weakness. Are you capable of control-— 
ling your emotions? Think about it. 

Let us now examine specimens of the 
“i” dot to see if you can find your type 
of lettering. Have you noticed that the 





° ° ot 
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dot of the “i” can be in one of four 
positions relative to the stem—high, low 
to the left, or to the right. When the dot 
is to the right of the stem (Fig. 1), the 
writer is impulsive, curious and shows a 
lack of foresight. When there is no dot 
at all (Fig. 2), you can be sure that 
the writer is careless, absent-minded and 
in too much of a hurry. The most in- 
teresting “i” dot is the circle (Fig. 3). 
They indicate a desire to show off, to fol- 
low fads or to be different from others. 
When a dash (Fig. 4) is used instead of 
a dot it indicates worry and irritability. 
A descending dash (Fig. 5) used instead 
of a dot is another very revealing sign. 
It shows that the writer is aggressive, 
opinionated and sarcastic. This type 
of descending dash will never appear 
to the left of (Continued on Page 82) 
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HE EXPRESSION on mother’s gen- 
e brown face was worried and ap- 
ensive as she hurried my children 
the next room. When she came back 
e, her eyes were seeking the answer 
juestion she couldn’t bring herself 

t into words. 
m here because I’ve left Fred,” I 
her, deep anguish in my voice. “I’ve 
up my mind to divorce him. This 
ing I found out—” My shoulders 
n to shake with uncontrollable sobs. 
here, there, Geraldine,” mother con- 
putting her large, comfortable 
around me. “Calm yourself. So 
think Fred’s been having an affair. 


Maybe it’s 





how can you be sure? 
I imagination.” 
Vly imagination! | heard it with my 
ears. I want a divorce.” 
ain | couldn’t go on. Weeping pro- 
I buried my face in mother’s 


Maybe we ought to talk about it in 
orning after you’ve calmed down,” 
r said, a tear starting down her 
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Unfaithful 
Husband 


Be Forgiven? 
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[ answer ‘No’ like Geraldine but she got 
Iked it over with a Harlem judge 
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cheek. “I’m an old woman and I know 
that nothing done in haste ever works 
out for the best. You’re too emotionally 
upset to think clearly about anything 
right now. 
down before you make any decisions 
you'll regret later.” 

“No, mother,” I persisted, closing my 
ears to the pleading note in her voice, 
“I’ve already made up my mind.” 

I pulled away from her and fled up- 
stairs to the tiny bedroom which had 


Wait until you’ve calmed 


been my room for so many childhood 
years. Closing the door behind me, | 
dropped exhaustedly upon the narrow, 
neatly made bed. I was still weeping, but 
the room’s cheerful, chintzy warmth 
eased my heartache. I felt safe there— 
secure against the frightening and ugly 
world Fred had created so suddenly for 
me. The ten years of marriage to Fred 
had been happy, contented years. Like 
other young couples we had our share of 
ups and downs, but all told there were 
many things of which we could be proud. 
Fred’s job as a Health Department pub- 


nd forget her husband’s infidelity? 
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to afford a lovely, ranch type home in St. 
Albans, Long Island, a 1950 Ford con- 
vertible, and two adorable children, Miri- 
am, nine, and little Chick, four. 

The thought that our children would 
no longer have a father made me sad, 
made me wonder if I was doing the right 
thing. But then I remembered that every- 
one had known about Fred’s affair— 
everyone except me. Recalling the sym- 


lic relations man paid well, enabled us 
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pathetic but knowing glances my friends 
used to give me, my body was once again 
wracked with sobbing. Burying my face 
in the tear-drenched pillow, I swore Fred 
would pay for what he had done to me. 
Divorce, I repeated to myself again and 
again, was the only answer. 

I had my first intimation of Fred’s in- 
fidelity when every so often one of his 
shirts would turn up in the laundry with 
lipstick. It was hard to believe he had 


been unfaithful but I was determined to 
find out and worked out a scheme to 
learn the truth. We had an extension 
phone in our house, the main line in the 
hall and the other in the pantry off the 
kitchen in the back of the house. 

I figured if I listened long enough to 
his phone conversations with his best 
friend, Bob, sooner or later Fred would 
talk about his affair. Sure enough one 
evening when I told him I was going out 


to a movie, I came quietly back through 
a porch door and picked up the pantry 
phone extension. 

The whole story came out. Fred was 
telling Bob about a woman, a married 
woman whom he had met on a Harlem 
newspaper. When he started describing 
her to Bob, I could hardly control my- 
self. But he went even further, telling Bob 
of how wonderful she was in bed as com- 
pared to myself. (Continued on Page 81) 
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DEARLY BELOVED 


A Forum For Your Marriage Problems Conducted By Frances Abegail Jackson 


r | ew TROUBLE with most marriages, 

- claims a very old and very wise min- 
ister who has officiated at thousands of 
them, is that most people bring more 
nonsense than common sense to a mar- 
riage. He derides the bride who expects 
married life to be an eternal honeymoon 
and the groom who feels that his wife 
should never get angry with him. He says 
that more marriages would be lasting 
successes if both husband and wife would 
work just as hard at being happily mar- 
ried as business partners work at mak- 


as much of an institution as the church. 
Imagine Fred saying to his mother and 
father, “Oh, Carrie couldn’t make it to- 
night. She had to go bowling with the 
girls.” Your best bet would be to get the 
girls to shift the bowling to a different 
night. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: My husband and 
I have been married for ten years and 
we have two children, a little boy of six 
and a girl of four. I have taken a job now 
that the children are old enough to go to 


buy a car and now he won’t teach me 

to drive. Mary L. S. 
Dear Mary: Judging from this bit of 
evidence, your husband is a thoroughly 
selfish man and the selfish man is the 
hardest to reform. I’d much rather deal 
with drunkenness, infidelity or gambling 
than with selfishness and cruelty. It is 
not too hard to understand a man’s not 
wanting to teach his wife to drive. Actu- 
ally, very few people are good instructors 
when it comes to driving and probably 
one of the reasons there are 





ing their business a success. 

Actually marriage is a 
partnership that takes as 
much work and thought as. 
any business partnership, 
and its product (a happy 
home and family) is more 
valuable than anything on 
the market today. Sometimes 
letters like the following 


Each month on this page | will answer questions from 
readers on their personal problems concerning their love, 
romance and marriage. “Dearly Beloved” is a forum where 
you and | can honestly and frankly trade our experiences 
and try to iron out all the hundred and one heartaches that 
are part of the life of every married woman. If you have 
a personal problem confronting you, do not hesitate to 
write me at TAN ConFEssions and | will answer your letter 
without disclosing your name. 


so many poor drivers on the 
road today is that too many 
unqualified people have been 
doing the instructing. If you 
could work to help your hus- 
band buy a car, you can work 
to get enough money to en- 
roll at a driver training 
school. Get your license and 





make me wonder if most 
people realize this: 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: I love my husband 
very much and I’m sure that he loves me. 
We have been married for just a year 
and have argued seriously over but one 
thing. Every other week on Friday night 
! go bowling with a group of girls from 
the office where I worked before I mar- 
ried and where I still work. As it hap- 
pens, Fred comes from a large family 
with strong family ties. Every other week 
on Friday his entire family gets together 
at his parents’ home. I enjoy the family 
get-togethers but the trouble is that they 
fall on bowling night and I refuse to give 
up my “night out” with the girls. It has 
caused a regular fortnightly argument in 
our family which sometimes gets very 
bitter. What can I do? 

Mrs. Carrie B. 


Dear Carrie: Supposing your Fred was 
a man who went golfing with the boys 
every Sunday morning at church time. 
How would you feel explaining to the 
minister after church: “Oh, Fred has 
gone golfing with the boys.” In closely 
knit families, the family get-together is 


LO 


school. My boy is in the first grade and 
my girl in nursery school. My husband 
does not like it because I have gone back 
to work. He says that he makes enough 
to take care of his family and there is no 
necessity of my working. I agree that | 
don’t have to work and that he takes care 
of me very well but still I want to get out 
and work and meet people. 


Mrs. Rose L. 


Dear Rose: Your problem is one that 
you can solve for yourself. /f your chil- 
dren are happy with a working mother, 
if your husband agrees that it is all right 
for you to work, and if you cannot really 
be happy without working even though 
your husband is a good provider, then by 
all means keep your job. But you already 
say that your husband does not want you 
to work. You do not mention what effect 
your working has on your children. Do 
they feel that they do not see enough of 
their mother? These are the questions 
you must answer for yourself. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: What can | do? 
I worked and slaved to help my husband 


then some Sunday morning 
just pick the keys out of his pocket and 
tell him you are driving over to mother’s. 
He'll be so surprised that you will be 
out of the house before he can object. 


Dear Mrs. Jackson: I love my husband 
but there is something that is coming 
between us that is slowly but surely © 
breaking up our marriage. He is a gam- 
bler. Each payday he gives me enough 
to pay the rent and buy the food and pay 
all our little bills. The rest he keeps and 
then almost every night he is at the house 
of one friend or another playing poker. 


Mrs. Harriet C. 


Dear Harriet: From what you say it | 
would be hard to break your husband 
of playing poker and so your solution 
lies in getting him to keep it within his 
means. Carefully draw up a_ budget 
which includes* your regular expenses 
plus other things you feel your family 
needs in order to guarantee security. 
Working on a limited budget should 
keep his poker playing to a minimum— 
and it might even make a better poker 
player out of him since he will have to © 
nurse his allowance along. 





| Love 
My Mother-in-Law 


Lynn feuded constantly with Mrs. Powell but when 
she bowed to temptation and stood on the brink of 


disgrace, it was her mother-in-law who saved her 
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HE VOICE ON the other 

end of the wire was apolo- 
getic. “But Mrs. Powell, Senior, 
always orders organdy cur- 
tains.” 

“Well, I’m Mrs. Powell, Jun- 
ior, and I’m ordering chintz!” 
I snapped into the telephone, 
ignoring the fact that this was 
a party line and all of Brook- 
mont might be listening in. 
Well, let them! Maybe it might 
stir up a little excitement in this 
god-forsaken place, I thought. 
I flounced across the room and 
flopped into the big, old-fash- 
ioned arm chair. Automatically, 
I had a cigarette lighted and to 
my lips before I remembered 
that Mrs. Powell—Senior, that 
is—didn’t approve of women 
smoking. 

“Respectable ladies don’t 
smoke,” she said one day short- 
ly after my arrival in Brook- 
mont. (Continued on Page 70) 
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nowflake against an open flame. 
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Jean Starr Jones as she is today. She cur- 
rently runs a summer resort in Michigan. 
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I WAS a Ziegfeld Girl. 

To a lot of people who still remem- 
ber those good old days, and to some 
who don’t, the name somehow still has 
a magic ring. Ziegfeld! Glittering foot- 


lights! Dazzling chorus girls! Stage 
door Johnnies! Orchids! Champagne! 
And Broadway—the millionaire’s play- 
ground! 

I remember it all as if it were only 
yesterday. The thrill that was mine when 
I was finally asked to co-star in a Zieg- 
feld production. All the glamour, the 
tingling excitement, the thrill that comes 
with opening night, the deafening ap- 
plause ringing in your ears—all of it. 

And I remember too—the heartaches, 
the days I went hungry, the weeks | 
scrimped pennies to pay rent, the nights 
I cried myself to sleep in a cheap room 
-in a tenement flat, weary from walking 
the streets trying to find a job. Those 
things you just don’t forget no matter 
how much fame comes your way, no 
matter how far up the ladder of success 
you go. 

Few girls today really know how much 
of a struggle it takes to reach the top in 
show business. They only see the bright 
lights, the masquerade of glitter and tin- 
sel, the finished window dressing where 
everywhere you go people whisper your 
name, point you out and crowd around 
for autographs. They seldom realize that 
there is a lot of hard work that goes into 






Eddie Cantor gave her first start as an entertainer and 


then she capped fabulous career in show business by 


Broadway appearance in one of famed Ziegfeld revues 


BY JEAN STARR JONES 


my time, and I suppose it'll always be 
the same. Yet in my young days around 


the making, long rehearsal hours where 
you drive yourself to dance until you’re 


footsore or sing until your throat aches. 
But there’s hardly a talent-struck girl 
today who wouldn’t jump at the oppor- 


Columbus, Ohio, I never dreamed of go- 
ing on the stage. Broadway was some- 
thing I only read about or heard my 


tunity of a stage career. It was true in father mention (Continued on Page 53) 


Jean Starr as she appeared when she was toast of Broadway in the 20’s. 
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V hen Helen found the man of her dreams, she thought 


he march to the altar was a smooth road until her 


other decided Lester was too good a catch and 


1ade a desperate bid to win him from her daughter 


% 
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' i OTHER was 36 and I was half that 


e. It is not a combination that 
or happiness—youth just begin- 
g to bloom and youth just beginning 
fade. I was always peeved and re- 
itful when strangers took her for my 
er sister. And I could see that she felt 
chances for remarriage jeopardized 
1 she had to acknowledge a grown 
as her daughter. 
Ve lived in a neat bungalow in the 
nglewood section of Chicago, bound to- 
ther by the natural ties that unite par- 
t and child. I had been fatherless since 
age of six when Dad had been killed 
an accident at the steel mill where he 


ag 
kes f 


ked. 

Dad had left her a little cash and 

ther always decided that every suitor 

nted her only for her money. “The 
way to make sure is to find a man 


with more than you have,” she said. 

Measuring love in dollars hit my teen- 
age. romanticism in the wrong place. I 
prepared myself three different times for 
three prospective stepfathers and saw her 
break different engagements in panicky, 
last-minute fear that she was not loved 
for herself alone. 

She nipped my own first little puppy 
love affairs in the bud by being so dis- 
tant or so condescending that my boy 
friends stopped coming. “He’s not for 
you, Helen,” she’d say when I'd cry over 
my latest bust-up. “He’s probably found 
out you're an heiress, and is just hang- 
ing around you for that reason.” 

It was hard for me to imagine a boy 
of sixteen or seventeen judging a girl by 
any other standards than her ability to 
dance and mix well in his crowd. Be- 
sides, I knew that the few thousand dol- 
lars, eventually coming my way, would 
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“T have waited for you--for so long, my 
dear” | said. “Now I am yours and you 
are mine.” 




















land me on Sugar Hill. 

hat was hard enough to take. But 
first big rift came when I was fif- 
Like every girl of that age, I was 
yning to pretty up. Suddenly, Moth- 
rbade me the use of any cosmetics, 
bade me dress only in very plain 
Birds who sprout wings too soon get 
n too quick,” she said crisply. I 
1t to my high school classes, boiling 
, feeling and looking like a frump. 
hortly, I was dropped from my 
d and nobody ever asked for my 
phone number. But Mother stepped 
er visits to the beauty parlor, and 
omed out in the smartest clothes. 
leased her no end when a Chicago 
fender gossip columnist referred to 

as “an eligible young widow.” 
lother was having all the dates while 
as having the lonely, brooding heart- 
Evenings I sat at home trying 
ncentrate on geometry or Billy Eck- 
e while she made the rounds of night 


) IT was till I finished high school 
and entered business college. So it 
till I met Lester. 
knew how light had been my in- 
uations for others when I sat under 
in the shorthand class and copied 
pin hook symbols he wrote on the 
kboard. I realized, at the same time, 
vy hopeless it was for me to imagine 
responding. 
or we were worlds apart in wealth 
| station. My people were good every- 
y folk, but Lester was aristocracy. At 
he was already part owner with his 
her, Professor James Harley, of the 
isiness college. The school was the 
aiding Negro institution of its kind in 
Midwest. In addition, the family 
xed property all over the South Side, 
le Lester held degrees from both Fisk 
Northwestern. 
He was my idol. But in his eyes, I 
cied myself just another pupil. I 
iid not adopt the obvious tactics of 
1c girls who decked themselves in 
cut blouses and short skirts to at- 
ct his attention. He rose, in my esti- 
ition, because all their charm-flaunting 
lded them not one glance. Lester was 
holar and not a Cassanova. 
t night, | dreamed of his long, sensi- 


tive fingers and his well-groomed, curly 
hair as I prepared my lessons for the 
next day. Even his voice was gentle and 
rhythmic, like soothing music, when he 
demonstrated a new set of shorthand 
characters. His patience and flawless 
courtesy corresponded with what | re- 
membered of my father. 

Life became the hours that | spent in 
his presence. Much as I wanted to make 
my own way, I dreaded the day when 
I should have to leave college and Les- 
ter too. 

That might have happened, but for the 
intervention of fate governing love. Lov- 
ing Lester, even if in secret, | wanted to 
be the type of student he would admire. 
My marks and attendance were both so 
perfect that he asked me to take an after- 
hours job in the college office. 

My heart beat with joy that he should 
have chosen me above so many other 
girls. Desiring so much to please him, 
1 worked hard and industriously. Often 
as I looked up from my desk, I saw him 
watching me in that grave, serious man- 
ner of his. Bashfully, I would lower my 
eyes. But my fingers would tingle with 
such excitement that I found it hard to 
make them behave on the typewriter. 

Once he strode across the reom to me. 
“Your sense of responsibility will carry 
you far, Miss Blount,” he said. My face 
turned red, then pink, my eyes betrayed 
more than they should have. 

For a moment, I saw a startled look in 
his eyes, and I felt that his lips were 
about to say something more personal. 
Then the habitually guarded look came 
back over his face. He turned on his 
heel without saying another word, and 
went back to his place. 

That night, after returning home, | 
was in an agony of fear. A sincere wom- 
an finds it hard to hide an interest in 
a man. All the deep instincts of her 
heart, all the passionate chords of her 
being, cry out to her beloved that he 
should hear and respond. Without speak- 
ing, but unmistakably to any man, I had 
let Lester know that I cared. 

But should I have? Would he find 
some polite excuse to discharge me? 
Women often put themselves at such des- 
perate odds when they take the initiative, 
consciously or unconsciously, in reveal- 
ing love. Would I be banished from his 
presence because he did not wish to be 
annoyed by a girl who regarded him with 





a feeling he could not reciprocate? 

Would I be sent into exile for love— 
without ever having been loved? 

Lying in my bed, I broke into a cold 
sweat at the prospect. The slow ticking 
of the clock told me that the hours were 
inching toward dawn. Then, sitting bolt 
upright, I pinched myself savagely. 

“Come to your senses, Helen,” I or- 
dered myself. “You are just one more 
working girl of a thousand he has 
known. He has wealth and power and 
prestige — everything that you'll never 
have and can never be.” 

I made up my mind. Tired or not, I 
would forget my nonsense about Lester 
Harley. And it would be a good lesson 
for me. As a soon-to-be graduated busi- 
ness girl, I couldn’t go around falling in 
love with every good-looking man who 
hired me. 





OVERSLEPT and missed my morn- 

ing classes—the first time I’d been 
absent from my studies. Mother eyed 
me hard and suspiciously as I ate a 
combined breakfast-lunch, then hurried 
off to the school so that I would not be 
late for my afternoon job. 

My face was set and determined when 
I pushed through the little office gate. I 
gave Lester a curt nod and hurried on. 
Then I stopped short at what I saw on 
my desk. 

Five delicate pink rosebuds reposed 
in a little vase. Attached to them was a 
card with an inked inscription in a 
round, flowing hand: 

“In appreciation of good work and 
good scholarship—L. H.” 

Then I was conscious of some one at 
my side. Once again, my face betrayed 
me when I looked full into the face of 
Lester, who had crossed the room to add 
a word to a bouquet. But this time, his 
eyes were firm and steady and his move- 
ments unhurried. 

“I was worried when you didn’t re- 


port to class this morning, Helen,” he 
said. It was the first time he had ever 
Shy lamb that she is, this is the first real date called me by my given name, and | 
she’s ever had.” hadn’t been sure that he even knew it. 

His hands reached out to touch the 

buds, mine at the same instant. Our 


“So nice of you. Mr. Harley.’ Mother was saying, 
“to show my little girl such a pleasant evening. 


fingers met that same short, thrilling 
second. Something impelling and elec- 
tric radiated from him to me. Woman’s 
instinct told me (Continued on Page 56) 
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Viovie star tells how she quit high school 
to go to work on first job as Cotton Club showgirl 
and then got her first break as a singer 
with Noble Sissle’s orchestra on road 
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(s Told To Helen Arstein and Carlton Moss 


AM reasonably sure that the job situation itself had a 
great deal to do with Mama’s decision to let me try for a 
tage career. While the Negro dramatic actress had to sit 
round and wait for someone to put on a play, Negro singers 
nd dancers found a few more opportunities open to them. 
lere and there in the ‘big cities of the nation a motion 
cture palace would put on an occasional Negro act be- 
een showings of the film. And, in much the same cities, 
handful of small night clubs and cafes presented Negro 
riormers. 
Chief among these night clubs was the Cotton Club. It 
is situated on 141st and Lenox, in the heart of New York’s 
Negro section, and was known to the readers of Broadway 
ssip columns as the “Aristocrat of Harlem.” These read- 
rs knew, too, that Park Avenue and Fifth Avenue socialites, 
Broadway and Hollywood celebrities, and figures of na- 
ional interest were often present among the Cotton Club’s 


anata 


pressive audiences. Naturally enough, to attract this glit- ‘tie § Neat? 
ring clientele, it had to put on first-rate shows. Me 
rhe Cotton Club management featured either big names— * 
ke Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, Ethel Waters, Duke Elling- a 
Cab Calloway—or exceptionally talented young acts ~ 


e the Nicholas Brothers. Its chorus was another matter 
itirely. Youth was the primary requisite for a job—youth 
nd the ability to dance .. . and dance. . . and dance. 
jut before they could become interested in either your age 


or your dancing ability, the Cotton Club managers made 
sure you fitted into their standards of beauty. Though the 
ads described the chorus as “Tall, Tan & Terrific,” some- 
how the nearer white you looked, the better chance you had 
of having your beauty noticed by those who did the hiring. 

Understandably enough, the Cotton Club had no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting the pick of the nation’s colored 
talent. It paid the highest salaries, and it was the one place 
in the United States which offered Negro performers year- 
round employment. Further, its prestige value to a per- 
former's reputation was boundless. If a performer could 
manage to get even one season there, he could get bookings 


Lena Horne appears as a Cotton Club showgirl in this 1934 picture of a scene from one of the club’s revues. 
Others in line include Bea Ellis (left) and Ruby Dallas (third from right), rumored as next wife of Joe Louis. 
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in the theatres and lesser clubs with the magical headline, 
“Formerly of the Cotton Club.” 

As a result, performers struggled for years to attain that 
one precious season there. They made all kinds of deals, 
offered to undercut their own salaries, tied themselves up 
with theatrical agents in incredible contracts. 

It was at this apex of the cafe industry that I was lucky 
enough to get my start. Mama had known Elida Webb, the 
dance directress, when they were both in the Lafayette Play- 
ers. So she managed to get my name on the audition schedule 
without having to go through the usual endless, heart-break- 
ing routine of interview-after-interview. 


She is fourth 
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Backstage in her dressing room Lena Horne likes to relax in sweater and slacks between shows before starting to put on makeup. 


[ went to that audition in high ex- 
itement. My imagination was explod- 

ing with all I’d read in the papers about 
the Cotton Club and with visions of 
glamorous night club interiors I’d seen 
in countless movies. But any confidence 
| had evaporated the moment we got in- 
ide the door. By the time it closed be- 
hind us, I was scared speechless. 

[he very atmosphere of the Cotton 
Club was frightening. Instead of being 
bright and glittering, with beautiful ap- 
pointments at every turn, it was dark and 
barnlike. Mama and I crept cautiously 
among upended chairs piled on tables, 
holding our breaths to keep out the 
stench of stale cigarette smoke. I got the 
eeling that | was in some strange for- 
eign land, for all around me I caught 
he voices of sophisticated showmen and 
hangers-on talking an unintelligible jar- 
FOr. 
“Dig you on a deuce of brights—about 
welve chimes,” said a voice casually. It 
lidn’t make sense. Much later I was to 
inderstand this language and be fasci- 
nated by it. I was to think it was very 
mart to be able to say something as sim- 
ple as “See you two days from now, 
about twelve, noon” in such a breezy 
yay that other people wouldn’t know 
what I was talking about. But that morn- 
ing it merely added to the unreal qual- 
ty of the place for me. 

I clung to Mama’s hand tightly as we 
felt our way toward the spill of the work- 
amp in the center of the dance floor 
where the tryouts were being held. My 
eyes were magnetized by the dancers 


»() 


who were auditioning and by the piano 
which accompanied them. The more 
auditionees I saw, the lower my heart 
sank. 

How good they were! How expe- 
rienced! How expert! I’d never seen 
such swift, intricate, difficult steps. My 
hand turned to ice in Mama’s fingers. 
If I could have made my nerves and 
muscles obey me, I would have jumped 
up and run away. But Mama was press- 
ing my hand reassuringly and whisper- 
ing, “Don’t be nervous, darling. When 
it’s your turn, you'll be just as good as 
any of them! Better, in fact! I know 
you will!” 

I couldn’t wait for them to call my 
name and get it over with, and yet | 
dreaded to have my turn come. If only 
Mama were right! But when finally the 
voice called, “Horne? Lena Horne? She 
here?” Mama’s reassurance wasn’t much 
help. My knees trembled as I stumbled 
into that spotlight. I felt more awkward 
and clumsy than I’d ever been in my life. 
There was something so terrifying about 
being out there in that baby spot, with 
the piano behind me, not being able to 
see any of the faces attached to the 
voices I kept hearing—faces, I was sure, 
which were all staring critically at me. 
Then, to my horror, somebody laughed. 
I was certain he was laughing at my 
skinny, undeveloped, straight-up-and- 
down figure. ° 

The piano was playing, but I couldn’t 
move. And there was more laughter. I 
was wishing I could go through the floor 
when Mama’s urgent whisper cut through 


the sound of the music and the voices: 
“Start, Lena! Start! Go ahead! Start!” 

Somehow I started, and then I was 
whirling fast . . . faster . . . faster than 
I'd ever danced before. The music 
stopped, but I didn’t hear it. Somebody 
ordered: “Okay, kid, that’s enough!” 
But I didn’t hear that, either. I didn’t 
hear or see or know anything, and | 
couldn’t have stopped dancing if my life 
had depended on it. Then Miss Webb 
was holding my arm and my wild steps 
were forced to slow to a stop and the 
room spun and everyone in the place 
was yelling with sheer glee. 

They hired two chorus girls that morn- 
ing: a youngster named Winnie John- 
ston, who was about my own age, and 
me. 


HE story of my new -job swept 

through Brooklyn like a fire in a cir- 
cus tent. Instantly, everyone who knew 
Mama and who had known my father 
and my grandparents were up in arms 
about it. While performers looked to the 
Cotton Club as the place to work, the 
correct, conservative people of Brooklyn 
looked down on it as a den of iniquity. 
They were all familiar with the whispers 
that it was “run by gangsters,” that liq- 
uor was sold there openly despite Pro- 
hibition, and that beautiful young Negro 
girls were hired for purposes much less 
innocent than mere dancing. And they 
threw all these accusations hotly at 
Mama. 

But Mama was ready for them. She 
had heard all this ugly gossip before. 
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And she knew from long experience the 
perverse talk that attaches itself to every 
girl who goes on the stage. And nobody 
had to tell Edna Scottron Rodriguez 
what a big step it was to take a sixteen- 
year-old girl out of school! 

She had planned to let me work at the 
Cotton Club for just a few months—per- 
haps one season. If I didn’t “catch on,” 
she was determined to put me right back 
into Girls’ High, whether I liked it or 
not. But if I did well at the Cotton Club, 
our sacrifice would be worth while, she 
reasoned. We'd be able to make a lot 
of money—certainly much more money 
than I'd ever be able to earn as a school 
teacher—and at the same time I’d have 
the fulfillment of being in the kind of 
work we both loved so dearly. 

So she told her accusers that we were 
simply going to try this for a while to 
see how it worked out. And when they 
looked skeptical, she reminded them that 
she had been in the theatre for a long 
time and knew very well that the traps 
and temptations it held out to unworldly 
young girls were no different from those 
which lured innocent girls who had to 
make their own way anywhere. The 
raised eyebrows went even higher, and 
there were protests of “Now, Edna, you 
can’t tell me!” 

Mama had the answer to the next ob- 
jection, too. Right there in the papers, 
night after night, was the proof that 
directors, producers, movie stars, famous 
debutantes, great heiresses, and even vis- 
iting royalty went to the Cotton Club 
regularly. Certainly, if these people 


Grabbing quick dinner before going on stage, Lena eats in dressing room. Then she completes her long and tedious makeup (right). 


weren't afraid to be seen there, the place 
couldn’t be as dangerous as “they said.” 

Did Mama convince them? I don’t 
know. At any rate, the mutterings that 
“Cora Calhoun Horne would turn over 
in her grave!” disappeared. And Mama’s 
friends began to tell each other that 
maybe it wasn’t quite as bad as they’d 
feared. It was a crying shame, of course, 
that Edna had had to take that poor 
child out of school . . . but perhaps, in 
the long run, she would prove to be 
right. Maybe this would turn out to be 
the kind of break that would make the 
whole family happy and prosperous. Aft- 
er all . . . . all the most important peo- 
ple in show-business did consider the 
Cotton Club the place to work. .. . 

But if Mama’s friends stopped hound- 
ing her, the Brooklyn truant officer 
didn’t. He came looking for me every 
day for weeks. The very sound of the 
doorbell at any hour was my cue to go 
scuttling into the closet to hide behind 
our coats. I’d hold my breath fearfully 
as Mama explained to the man that I 
wasn’t in and that she didn’t know where 
I was. After he left, I'd come out of the 
closet and breathe a thrilled little sigh 
of relief. This was the way an actress’ 
life should be—perilous, exciting! The 
more problems we had, the more dra- 
matic I could become! If this kept up, 
I’d really be getting somewhere in the 
theatre... . 


HE COTTON CLUB was an exotic, 
jungle-like cafe. The shows had a 
primitive naked quality that was sup- 


posed to make a civilized audience lose 
its inhibitions. The music had an in- 
tensive, pervasive rhythm — sometimes 
loud and brassy, often weird and wild. 
The dances were eloquently provocative; 
and if they were occasionally stately, that 
stateliness served only to heighten their 
abandon. As one critic put it, the “cho- 
rus really beat it out.” In addition, there 
were “shake numbers” by specialty danc- 
ers, risqué songs, and minstrel comedy 
sketches. 

Inevitably some of this atmosphere 
penetrated backstage to our dressing 
rooms. The girls — selected for their 
shapeliness—had the controlled grace of 
professional dancers. They used it with 
cool insolence in their brittle encounters 
with the handsome, smooth-talking men 
who were constantly lounging under- 
foot. And if the men’s voices were warm 
and caressing, their eyes were cold, ap- 
praising, and filled with a naked hunger. 

I felt terribly ignorant and left out 
amidst the brisk, knowing talk the girls 
constantly carried on in our dressing 
room. And when I felt the half-veiled 
gaze of some man’s eyes travel over me 
from head to foot, I’d flush uncomforta- 
bly, sharply aware that I was flat where 
the others had curves, thin where they 
were gracefully rounded, unformed, colt- 
ish, and hardly yet a woman. I wanted 
to reach for a robe to pull around me— 
to cover what I was sure were my defi- 
ciencies. 

Still, my self- (Continued on Page 75) 
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Smy darling!” 1 moaned and the whole uni- 
ght in a whitc-hef blaze of passion. 
, 





It was strange, unnatural marriage pact that Alice insisted on 
but when Jack could no longer control his desire for her, 
she forgot their shocking agreement and learned about love 


O YOU, Alice King, take this man for your lawfully wed- 

ded husband, to love . . .” The minister’s voice droned 

on in sing-song tones and I could feel the hushed expectancy 
ripple through the crowded church. 

“You’ve got to go through with it,” I told myself, “You've 
got to!” There was a breathless pause in Reverend Lowe’s 
recital of the vow and aloud I said, “I do.” 

The ceremony continued. I heard a woman weeping po- 
litely. That must be Mom, doing the thing that was expected 
of her. Actually, she was probably relieved to be getting 
rid of a daughter who had always been such a worry to her. 
Behind me, there was an embarrassed cough—Dad, feeling 
and looking ridiculously dressed up for an ordinary insur- 
ance salesman. How did he feel about losing his grown-up 
“little girl” who had proved to be such a painful puzzle? 

The minister closed his eyes and intoned, “I now pro- 
nounce you man and wife.” I heard deep sighs of envy 
from my unmarried girl friends—a few married ones, too. 
For Dr. Jack Williams was the catch of the season, until just 
a moment ago the most eligible bachelor in town. 

Jack reached out to embrace me and our eyes met. We 
both had our fingers crossed mentally, for we shared a secret 
so shocking and so unbelievable that even I felt an over- 
whelming sense of guilt. I had made a strange and unnatural 
bargain with Jack, one that some might even call immoral, 
for it violated one of the most important vows in the mar- 
riage ceremony. I had made up my mind that I would never 
marry, but even after I’d explained my trouble to Jack, he 
insisted he still wanted me for his wife. He had stayed away 
for almost a week after our frank discussion, then reap- 
peared suddenly one night, his cheeks hollow and eyes gaunt 
from lack of sleep. 

“I’ve been thinking about what you told me, Alice,” he 
had said, taking quick, nervous puffs on his cigarette. “I 
still want to marry you.” 

I studied his handsome, intelligent face, now twisted in 
doubt and pain. “Why, Jack?” I finally asked. “You'd just 
be torturing yourself. Why?” 

“Because I love you.” His words were simple, yet full of 
suppressed emotion. 

“I don’t want to cheat you out of anything,” I told him. 
“A man has a right to expect his wife to—” 

“I don’t care!” he burst out. He struggled to regain con- 
trol of his voice, then said matter-of-factly, “I’m going into 
this with my eyes wide open, Alice. I’ll agree to any terms 
you name. Just say you'll marry me.” 

That was how it had begun. Now, in the eyes of the 
world we were: man and wife. Jack and I and God knew 
the wedding was a sham, and only God knew why . . . 


eeaAPS it really started when I was 16 and going 
through the delicious thrills of puppy-love. I was head 
over heels in love with Roger Hill, the boy next door. It 


was an ordinary neighborhood, neither rich nor poor ac- 
cording to Pittsburgh’s standards. Like all the other families 
on the block, we had a piano and since Roger was a natural- 
born musician we developed a game to disguise our adoles- 
cent love-making from our parents. We'd used the titles of 
popular songs to say romantic things to one another. 

I remember one summer day in particular when we even 
sent messages that way and none of the adults caught on. 
My mother had been hinting that I should be spending less 
time on Roger and going out more with other boys my age. 
“It’s not that there’s anything wrong with Roger,” she in- 
sisted. 

“Then why?” I asked defiantly. 

“Because it’s not good for a young girl to be acting like 
she’s engaged already.” Engaged? My heart beat faster. 
Roger and I were engaged. I was wearing his high school 
graduation ring, and although he was only 18, we consid- 
ered ourselves just as pledged to one another as if it had 
been a diamond. “There are other nice boys around,” Mom 
went on. “My goodness, there must be dozens of them in 
Pittsburgh!” : 

I thought of Roger’s quick, easy smile, his cute nose and 
dark brown eyes. He was a sharp dresser, too. No, I de- 
clared to myself, there was only one boy in the whole world 
for me—Roger. My mother became angry at my defiant 
silence. “Anyway, I think you’d better stay in the rest of 
the week. You can practice your music, study your lessons, 
anything to keep you from mooning over a boy whose name 
you won’t even remember 10 years from now.” I started to 
protest, but she cut me off. “The subject’s closed, Alice. | 
don’t want to hear any more about it!” 

I ran to my room and cried my heart out into my pillow. 
Thoughts of a hunger strike, running away, even eloping with 
Roger, ran through my mind. Then I heard music float 
across the lawn from Roger’s house and I knew he was 
wondering why I hadn’t met him on the front step as usual. 
Roger struck a few more chords, then went into a song that 
was popular then. I raised my head and listened for a 
moment. It was Don’t Get Round Much Anymore. 

Hastily, I went downstairs to our piano. After a mo- 
ment’s thought, I played a few bars of Duke Ellington’s 
Solitude. Maybe Roger would figure out that even though 
I was sentenced to solitary confinement by my mother, I was 
still thinking of him. 

There was a pause and through the open window came 
Roger’s beautiful music in answer: | Love You For Senti- 
mental Reasons. And so it went, a song from Roger, then 
my musical answer to a question or statement in the title 
of the one he had played. It wasn’t the same as seeing Roger, 
but I felt better knowing we had outwitted my mother. 

When I finally did see Roger, it was the night of the school 
dance. Mom had weakened under my constant pleading and 
permitted Roger to take me and he (Continued on Page 59) 
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(ll the girls in the office thought Mathilda an old maid 


until she put on her ‘‘glamour’’ and nabbed Art Perry... 


but Art had a surprise for her when he visited her flat 


* HEY SAY that eavesdroppers never 

hear good of themselves, so when I 
valked into the stockroom for a” new 
ypewriter ribbon that day and heard 
ny name mentioned, my first impulse 
vas to rush out. The minute I heard the 
oices I realized I had intruded on a 
private gossip session between some of 
he girls in the office. So I turned up my 
nose at such: petty goings on and started 
for the door. Then I heard my riame 
again. 

“Just because Mathilda Wilkins is an 
id maid, she hates to see us young girls 
vave any fun.” That was Sue Carol, the 
witchboard operator. 

Then I recognized the piping, babyish 
voice of Cherry Winters saying, “And 

every time Art Perry comes around she 
latches on to him as if we were going to 
kidnap him or something.” 

With my cheeks burning with rage 
ind indignation, I took a step toward 
the corner from which their muffled 
laughter came. I stopped suddenly as 
Sue’s voice rose above the merriment. 
‘.. . Why that dried up old hag wouldn’t 
know what to do if a man dated her!” 
he said viciously. 
“Just the same,” Cherry 
that’s just what she needs—a man! 

| fled back to my desk without waiting 
o hear more. Already I had heard too 
nuch. I hid my face behind a pile of 
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insisted, 


” 


sales reports and pretended to be hard 
at work. But the figures before me were 
only a watery blur and the hand that 
held the pencil trembled violently. 

Cherry had been right. I needed a man 
—wanted a man, desperately. But at the 
age of 30, working in an office sur- 
rounded by young girls of 20, I might 
have been as old as Methuselah. I had 
been a white-collar girl when I first took 
a job at the Jones Brothers company, but 
after seven long years there I was now a 
bachelor girl—the polite name for a 
spinster! 

Art Perry was our sales manager. A 
tall, handsome lady-killer, Art rated 
Billy Eckstine-swoons from anything in 
skirts at Jones Brothers. And although 
I tried to hide it, I had been secretly in 
love with him from the first day he 
walked into the office. My heart thrilled 
at the thought of his arms around me, 
but my practical mind said, “You’re a 
fool.” Reaching for Art Perry would be 
like reaching for the moon. 

I knew all this as well as I knew the 
daily routine at the office, but when Art 
finally did begin to pay attention to me 
I was like a puppet on a string, pulled 
this way and that by his slightest whim. 
And then almost too late I discovered 
that the price of romance can be too 
high when a woman feels she is too old 
for love. For me the price was a humil- 
iating night (Continued on Page 68) 
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lis kisses, new and strangely stimulating, sent liquid fire 
through my trembling body. Gradually my struggles became 
eaker as my heart soared up and up among pink clouds of 


ecstasy . . 
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When Kathy got a job as a nude model to work her way 


through school, she found romance one of the occupa- 


tional hazards of her trade ... but Vic turned out to be 


one hazard she could fall for 


L  oesnc I arrived at Tony’s studio, the 


party was going full blast. A thick 
cloud of cigarette smoke enveloped me 
when I pushed open the door. As I stood 
there wondering if I’d made a mistake in 
coming, a man walked up to me, kissed 
me full on the lips and shoved a drink 
into my hand. Before I could recover 
from the shock of such an unconven- 
tional greeting, he vanished into the 
crowd. 

I looked around for Tony, but my host 
was nowhere in sight. Carmen, the 
model whose apartment I had shared 
since my arrival in New York, was sitting 
on the floor in a corner, surrounded by 
three men who seemed to be competing 
for her attention. 

Just then someone bumped into me. I 
turned and saw a handsome young fellow 
weaving unsteadily on his feet. His hand 
was clutched around an empty. glass. 
“°Scuse me,” he mumbled. “Got a load 
on. Goin’ upstairs to sleep it off.” His 
eyes widened as he took a good look at 
me. “Wanna join me?” he suggested 
with a drunken lear. 

“Don’t pay any attention to The 
Genius,” I heard a low, vibrant voice at 
my elbow say. I glanced up into a pair 


of twinkling, deep-set eyés. The owner 
gave me a friendly smile. “When he 
gets high he not only imagines he’s a 
great lover, but even thinks he’s an 
artist!” 

“Thanks for rescuing me,” I said, 
letting his hand on my arm guide me 
across the room, over outstretched legs, 
ashtrays and glasses scattered about the 
floor. We found a corner less crowded 
and quieter than the others. “It was a 
pleasure,” replied my companion. “My 
name’s Vic Masters. You’re new, aren’t 
you?” 

I nodded. “I’m Kathy Rogers. I left St. 
Louis about a month ago.” 

“Welcome to our town, Kathy!” Vic 
said, making an elaborate. bow. “Take 
off your shoes and join the party.” 

I glanced around. All the women were 
in stocking feet, so I shrugged and 
slipped off my pumps, feeling a little silly 
about it. Vic sat down on the floor and 
patted a pillow next to him. “Sit down, 
Kathy. You're going to see what the real 
Greenwich Village is like!” 

It was then I learned that New York’s 
fabulous art colony actually exists in two 
parts—one, the wide-open, boisterous 
night spots, (Continued on Page 64) 
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If You Married... 


SIDNEY POITIER 


OU’D have to be a real go-getter to have convinced 

Sidney Poitier to change from a confirmed bachelor. A 
reliable girl you’d be, an even-tempered one to keep up with 
the fellow who starred in the movie No Way Out and now is 
getting a wonderful role in the movie version of Alan Paton’s 
best-selling novel, Cry The Beloved Country. Not that Sidney 
is so erratic, he needs a nursemaid. Nothing like that. But 
Sidney is a moody man, a man of extremes—who might talk 
for hours and then be just as silent. You’d be the one to 
keep the balance. Sidney needs that. 

As a new face in the movies, Sidney probably made his 
first mark on you as a handsome, serious fellow with his head 
raised proudly. You probably said to yourself: “There’s a 
man!” And you'd set your mark for the 26-year-old muscular 
six-footer born in Miami and bred in the Bahamas. 

And after you’d landed your man, your life with Sidney 
would be fast, emotional, romantic with many ups and downs. 
You’d be a deep anchor for his throbbing, happy and yet 
unhappy soul. 

You’d be a good listener and your mind would be sharp 
and sensitive. You couldn’t hold Sidney long without a fine 
mind. But Mrs. Poitier couldn’t be bookish or stodgy or 
without a sense of humor. 

You'd find moments like this one happening to you all the 
time: with some friends, talking, smoke in the air, everyone 
intense, you’d look over at Sidney and he’d catch your eye 
and wink solemnly, smiling slowly, forming a thoughtful kiss 
with his mouth. 

Then he’d plunge back into the conversation. But he’d 
leave it soon after, come over to you and say, “Come on, 
my darling,” in his still British-accented voice, and the two 
of you would stride out into the night air and head for the 
ocean or some place with a view and a patch of ground 
where you could walk. 

Sidney would stand next to you, hands plunged into a 
light tweed overcoat (you’d have one too—that’s a must) 
and you’d talk a littke—not much, because both you and your 
husband feel many things and words don’t come often to 
describe your feelings. 

You’d like steak and salad—Sidney’s favorite foods for 
regular eating. Sidney would like to order for you and you’d 
let him—not because he was particularly a gentleman but 
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because sometimes he’d order his special island favorites 
—gruper fish dried and cooked in okra soup or “fungie.” 
You’d also go for orange flips made with milk, eggs, oranges 
and sugar. 

Sid and you would like to go shopping together. Your 
taste goes for solid colors with strong color. He likes you 
to wear brown. He likes suede on your well-built frame and 
you always have to be sure you’re not gaining weight so 
that his eyes still light up when you try something on. 

Of course, you’d be a bug on theater—matching your hus- 
band’s main interest. Both of you would see every play that 
got good notices on Broadway. And you'd be regular mem- 
bers—contributing money and time—to New York’s Ameri- 
can Negro Theater. To this day, Sidney works with Frederick 
O’Neal, headman of ANT and the actor who gave him his 
first part in this country. 

You’d live in New York, probably in Harlem, although by 
this time, you might have talked Sidney into moving down- 
town to one of the new project apartments. But your hus- 
band doesn’t budge easily on matters of principle. He'd 
say, “We'll live with the rest of our people till we’re all free.” 

Sidney compliments you a lot, shows his affection a lot. 
He likes to bring home theater people to meet you for he’s 
proud of your grace, your beauty. He likes to pick your 
perfume and he chooses island fragrances. 

Rarely do you and he talk of your backgrounds. You 
might have told him of your parents when you first met and 
he might have talked of his father’s tomato farm in Nassau 
or of the time he came to the United States—when 17 years 
old—living in New York as a butcher’s helper on $25 a week. 

Mostly the talk between you is of current things—from 
politics to prejudice. Of course, your ears and eyes are full 
of startling sights from your recent trip to South Africa 
where Sidney played the young son in the movie version of 
Cry The Beloved Country (on the stage called, Lost in the 
Stars). 

Your eyes would twinkle as you put on a phony English 
accent and told your friends how Sid amazed the white 
cricket club in South Africa with his prowess at the bat. 
“From now on,” you'd say, “I’m taking my husband seri- 
ously. We’re going to Central Park every Sunday and make 
him play rugby, soccer, and all that pip-pip. Then we'll 
invite everyone here for tea!” 
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LOVE 


It was a double-or-nothing bet 
and the stakes were a lifetime together 
but Rick refused to use 
the loaded dice to cheat Marcella 
out of the highest winnings of her life 


I CUPPED the dice in my hand, finger- 
ing the flat smoothness of the cubes. 
With an expert flick of my wrist I shook 
hem up, and my heart seemed to beat in 
rhythm with their hollow click-clack. 
Everything’s riding on this toss,” I 
silently prayed. “Baby doesn’t need a 
1ew pair of shoes, but right now she 
needs all the luck in the world!” I flung 
the dice onto the table, automatically 
snapping my fingers as they hit the green 
telt 
“Ada from Decatur!” blurted out one 
f the kibitzers crowded around me. 
Then I heard Rick’s cold, impassive 
voice, “Eight is the lady’s point—eight. 
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All bets down.” 

There was a flurry of side betting, but 
I ignored all distractions. The big bet 
had been made. Rick had named the 
stakes and win, lose or draw, I would 
have to live up to our bargain. And Rick, 
true to his gambler’s code, would never 
welsh, whatever the outcome. Yet, for 
him this was just another wager, while 
for me stakes were the highest that any 
woman could gamble—my home, my fu- 
ture happiness, and the man I loved. 

Rick raked in the dice and dropped 
them into my hand. For one long mo- 
ment, his cold gray eyes held me in their 
steady gaze, one eyebrow cocked at a 


quizzical angle. One corner of his thin 
mouth twitched almost imperceptibly, 
and it was then I knew that Rick was 
scared. Once before, I had seen him 
show fear. It was that night, countless 
ages ago, when I first met this tall, suave 
gambler for whom the sky was the limit. 

It was a cool October evening when 
our party pulled into the parking lot of 
Pike’s Place, a rcadhouse on the out- 
skirts of Kansas City. For the girls in the 
bunch, it was our first taste of night life, 
so my brother Henry acted as guide. 
“Remember now,” he cautioned, “once 
we're inside let’s keep together just in 
case something happens.” 











I could see him tremble with suppressed emotion. “Fell?” 1 
drawled, reached over and turned out the light. Then | was in 
his arms and the room whirled like a runaway merry-go-round, 


“You mean the joint might get 
raided?” I joked. “Goody! I always 
wanted to see what the inside of a patrol 
wagon looks like.” 

“That proves you’re a square, Mar- 
cella!” retorted Jimmy sarcastically. 
“Pike has already had his raid for this 
month.” 

Henry groaned. “I would get stuck 
with a kid sister tonight,” he complained 
goodnaturedly. 

“Yeah, you just try sneaking out with- 
out me!” | threatened. “Come on, let’s 
get going.” 

“Well, anyway,” Henry continued, as 
we piled out of the car, “Don’t be sur- 


prised at anything you see. Act like 
you ve got your boots laced.” 

Once inside, I saw nothing to change 
my mental picture of a typical roadhouse. 
The long bar with its mural of nude 
women over the mirror, the dance floor 
the size of a postage stamp, a four-man 
combo blaring out dance tunes and the 
maze of tables were all as I expected 
them to be. We gave our order to a 
waiter who seemed on the verge of ask- 
ing how old we were, and settled back 
to watch the floor show, complete with 
strip-teaser. But after an hour or so, I 
was bored with it all. The patrons sat 
around smoking and drinking too much 


and talking loudly, as if trying to con- 
vince themselves they were having a good 
time. 

Finally, | managed to slip away from 
our table on the pretext of going to the 
powder room, but actually to investigate 
a telephone booth against the rear wall 
that appeared unusually busy. As I ap- 
proached it, I saw a man glance furtively 
about him, then step into the booth. The 
door slid shut, but the light did not go 
on. A short time later the door opened 
again, but the man had vanished! 

Taking a deep breath, I entered the 
booth and closed the door. There was a 
faint whirring sound and the back 
panel slid back and I stepped into a 
short hallway. I groped my way to a 
door ahead and pushed it open. I was 
in a large, low-ceiling room that bustled 
quietly with activity. Lined against a 
wall were a row of slot machines, in one 
corner a card game was in progress and 
in another was some sort of lottery game, 
its big, numbered wheel making arcs of 
flashing color as it spun. 

Directly in front of me, in the center 
of the room was a table with built-up 
sides. There were so many people 
around it that I couldn’t see what was 
going on, but I heard the unmistakable 
rattle of dice. 

Satisfied with my discovery, I backed 
out the door and left the same way I had 
entered the concealed gambling room. If 
any of the gang had noticed my long 
absence, nothing was said, and a short 
time later, we left. As we drove away, I 
glanced out the rear window at the blink- 
ing neon sign on the building. “Pike’s 
Place,” it read, “Welcome!” and I knew 


that I’d be back. 


WO NIGHTS later I stood in the 

gambling room, trying to decide on 
which games to spend the few dollars I’d 
brought with me. I was all alone this 
time and free to do as I chose. Getting a 
handful of quarters from the cashier, I 
decided to try the slot machines first. At 
first I played cautiously, pulling the lever 
down almost prayerfully and waiting ex- 
pectantly as the tumblers fell into place 
and the symbols spun to a halt in the 
little windows. 

But after a few plays the fever caught 
me and I was dropping the coins as fast 
as I could jerk the lever. Every now 
and then I’d (Continued on Page 61) 
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A HIGH SCHOOL 


Mary was a girl from across the tracks and never thought Roger would 


give her a tumble, but when he fell, she had a battle on her hands 


to protect her love—for he was a high school boy of 18 and she was 22 


PUT aside my book again and turned my face toward 
the daylighted window of the plane. The stretching sea 
f white, lumpy clouds below the plane wing renewed my 
flective mood. “Coffee?” The stewardess smiled down at 


“Later, please,” I smiled back. My gaze went back to the 
far-flung blanket of clouds below. 

Viomentarily I closed my eyes and smiled gently. Roger 

yuld call the fleecy clouds whipped cream on a bowl of 
tapioca. We would laugh together at the memory of my first 
tapioca epic, disastrous as it was. We hadn’t been married 

nonth when that happened. 

[In my imagination I could so well hear Roger’s deep, 
juick chuckle. I looked at my watch and sighed. Soon | 
vould be in his arms once more. He would squint his eyes 

| laugh at the crazy little hat he liked to see me wear. 
[hen he would suddenly open his eyes, look down at me 
and murmur, “Mary, my Mary.” 

Idly | watched a distant plane in the sunlight. I fingered 

heavy gold wedding ring as I thought of my husband. 
lis wire had brought the good news just before I left home 
f a 24-hour pass from boot camp. It would be the honey- 
ym we never really had. Now Roger would be the radio 
hnician he always wanted to be. He would come home 
from the Navy and soon have a store of his own just like 


he so long dreamed. 
We were happy together now but just a short time ago 
had a bitter battle on our hands—a fight to protect our 
e, the love of a high school boy of 18 and his wife of 22. 
We had defied all the customs of our little town, defied his 
family and our love had emerged triumphant. 


It all started while we both were high school students. In 
our small town chances of not getting to know pretty nearly 
everyone were pretty slim indeed. Whether you came from 
the poor section called the Elbow or lived across the city 
park in the better neighborhood (we Elbow kids dismissed 
it with a snort as Parkside), you grew up knowing faces 
and names. Maybe they didn’t know you but that didn’t 
stop you from recognizing them on sight. 

The Smiths were a family like that. 

Even most kids from way out beyond the Elbow knew our 
high school had a bust in the hall of Dr. Smith’s father who 
was the first graduate to die in World War I. Dr. Smith’s 
wife was a successful lawyer; their daughter was away in 
school in New England. My awareness of them was doubled 
when my cousin once went to work as their chauffeur. I 
suppose, like any small town kid, I was impressed with the 
family at the time whether I admitted it or not. “They’re 
sumpin’ ” is the way my grandfather put it. 

The youngest member was a boy, Roger. His energy and 
infectious good nature were town knowledge long before he 
left grammar school. | was entering senior year in high 
school when I really “saw” Roger Smith for the first time. 
To me he stood out like a ray of sunshine among the usual 
crop of freshmen. The first thing he did was win all avail- 
able awards in freshman tennis one day and out-swim every- 
body in school the next. 

At fourteen he not only was an excellent student but the 
kids genuinely liked Roger. Handsome in a mature way, he 
was large for his age. Most impressive were his eyes. They 
held you at the very start. Small, fringed with long lashes, 
they had a peculiar quality of great beauty. He never seemed 
to blink his eyes; once on you (Continued on Page 72) 
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“What does he -know about love? 
he’s only eighteen?” 


Don’t you know 











| SOLD 


“We've got to do this right, baby.” He picked me up in his arms 
and carried me into the room and laid me gently on the bed. 
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MY BABY 





When Ruth got ‘caught’ and had to have her baby in a ‘rest home,’ 
she didn’t realize she had fallen into the lair of a racket. When she 


tried to get her baby back, she learned the terrible facts on how 


babies are sold on the black market like beefsteak 


A MONTH-OLD baby is worth $500 in cold cash! Does 
that shock you? When I first got the price list on new- 
born babies, I was as revolted as if I had stepped in a pit of 
squirming, wriggling snakes. But that was before I did busi- 
ness with the cold-blooded operators who buy and sell infants 
on the black market, before I saw the wild, desperate eyes of 
the unwed mothers who are their easy prey, and long before 
I even dreamt that such a dirty racket could thrive under the 
very noses of the police. 

But today, I know all the angles. I know how couples 
waiting to adopt babies legally get fed up with the red tape 
‘and wind up on the sucker lists of these racketeers. I’ve seen 
members of the ring haggle over babies like butchers bar- 
gaining over the price of beefsteak. For I was one of the 
countless unmarried girls who sold her baby for a few dirty 
bills, then suffered the tortures of the damned when reason 
and sanity returned, bringing the terrible realization of what 
depths she reached in her shame and despair. 

But these heartless monsters scheme to make sure that 
illegitimate mothers never get their babies back, and they 
know that if one of us ever talks, it is curtains for their filthy 
racket. They hound us, blackmail us, threaten us to keep our 
mouths shut. I’ve seen them even resort to violence to seal a 
girl’s lips—permanently. 

But I eventually learned that a mother’s love can be strong 
enough to defy éven death. That is why I’m writing this to- 
night, as I sit here and wait. Special police stand guard out- 
side the house as I keep my strange vigil, one that will mean 
either happiness for me or death at the hands of the unscru- 
pulous men and women I am exposing. . . . 

My parents were pillars of society on the northside of 
Omaha, where I was born. Papa was a big wheel in the local 
lodges there and my mother was active in social circles. I was 
their only child and they showered me with all the advantages 
doting parents could think of. But they had also planned my 
life down to the smallest detail and perhaps that is why I 
rebelled once I got my freedom. Their authority over me had 
been so complete that when | finally entered Fisk University 
at Nashville, I went hog wild. 





Young and inexperienced, | fell like a ton of bricks for 
Bobby Bell, the smoothest fellow on campus. Before the end 
of my freshman year, I was wearing his fraternity pin and 
we had made up our minds to get married as soon as possible 
in spite of our parents. We had decided to break the news to 
our families during the Easter vacation. ' 

We set out for Omaha that week, driving in Bobby’s car as 
usual. But when we got to the city, he headed for the south- 
side instead of driving home. “Let’s see what the folks on the 
other side of town are doing,” Bobby suggested, as he drove 
toward the evil-smelling packing plants. My pulse raced 
in anticipation of new adventure and | quickly agreed. I 
stole an adoring glance at Bobby’s handsome profile. He was 
tall and slim, the type who wears clothes with a careless ease 
and attracts immediate attention. His curly black hair topped 
a smiling boyish face, and the tips of his neat mustache 
seemed to point directly to the dimples in his smooth tan face. 
I sighed with contentment as we sped along. No matter 
whether my parents consented or not, I was going to marry 
Dr. Bell’s son. In a matter of days, Ruth Smith would be 
Mrs. Bobby Bell! 

I was still in a misty glow when we parked near a dingy 
building on a side street. “This place really jumps,” Bobby 
said. “Still wanna see what’s to this jive?” 

I forced a smile and squeezed his hand, trying hard not to 
appear frightened by the rough looking men and women who 
turned to stare as we entered the bar. A juke box blared full 
blast in one corner and the cigarette smoke stung my eyes. 
“We'll have a party to celebrate,” I smiled, inwardly dis- 
mayed at the thought of having an engagement party in 
such a place. 

“Sure, baby! Why not?” laughed Bobby in agreement. 
“After all, it’s the spirit, not the joint that counts.” 

After a couple of drinks, I shared his gaiety, and even in- 
vited the beefy bartender to join us when he brought drinks. 
“This one’s on the house,” he growled. “You kids gonna get 
hitched, so we'll drink to the bride.” 

“Wonderful!” I cried, clapping my hands like a little girl. 

“And how about a kiss for the groom?” Bobby asked, 
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his dark eyes intent on me. 

“Oh, not here!” I protested coyly. 
“The bride and groom should be all 
alone for that.” 

Bobby stared at me a few seconds 
more, a peculiar look on his face, then 
he whispered something to the bartender. 
‘Man, you really operate!” chuckled the 
pot-bellied man, his whole frame shak- 
ing. “I’ll see what kin I do,” he added 
with a broad wink. He shuffled off and 
was back shortly, grinning from ear to 
ear. “Everything’s groovy, Jack! From 
here on in it’s up to you,” he said lewdly. 

Bobby stood up, swaying slightly, and 
held out his hand to me. I gave him my 
hand and let him lead me to the back and 
up a flight of rickety stairs. We groped 
our way down a dim hallway to a musty- 
smelling bedroom. “Wait a minute,” 
called Bobby as we reached the door. 
‘We've got to do this right, baby.” He 
picked me up in his arms and carried me 
into the room and laid me gently on the 
bed. From a distance I could hear the 
thump-thump of the juke box and an 
occasional high-pitched laugh. I shut my 
eyes. The door creaked shut and I heard 
the lock click. Then, except for the wild 
beating of my heart, all was quiet... . 


MAKE no excuses for what happened. 

Even later, when I stood before 
Bobby’s father sobbing out the whole 
tragic story, I, didn’t try to shift the 
blame. I loved Bobby with all my heart 
and many a long, lonely night I was to 
lie awake re-living that one glorious 
night. Recalling how Bobby sat on the 
edge of the bed gently stroking my hair 
and whispering soothing words to quiet 
my fears; trembling as I remembered 
how his tender touch raised me to heights 
of ecstasy until my very being was con- 
sumed in the white-hot flames of 
love. “a oa 

The next day Bobby was dead. It was 
as sudden and final as that. A speeding 
car, a drunken driver, and my lover’s life 
was crushed from him in a mass of 
crumpled steel and shattered glass. I 
collapsed when they told me of the acci- 
dent and dragged through the night- 
marish weeks that followed more dead 
than alive. Bobby was gone and there 
was nothing left for me. 

But if I thought that life for me had 
ended, a month later I was shocked into 
reality by the discovery that I was carry- 
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ing a new life. My first reaction was one 
of utter joy. Although Bobby was gone, 
I had his image created out of our love. 
Then the chill of common sense settled 
over me like a pall. No matter how 
earnestly Bobby and I had intended 
getting married, I would instantly be 
branded a “bad girl” by the “good” 
people of Omaha—my parents included. 

I nearly went out of my mind trying 
to figure a way out of my dilemma. | 
had no girl friends to confide in and I 
didn’t dare ask my 
strait-laced parents 
for advice or sym- 
pathy. After a week 
of torment, my panic 
subsided. There was 
only one way out— 
go to Dr. Bell and 
tell him the whole 
story. Surely he 
would help straight- 
en out the twisted 
tangle of his grand- 
child’s life, I 
thought. 

Feeling a strange 
calm and the strength of a new maturity, 
I faced Dr. and Mrs. Bell in their living 


‘room one night. The tall gray-haired 


doctor with his kind face looked more 
reassuring than his proud, stiff-backed 
wife, so I focused my gaze on him as I 
talked. Except for a horrified gasp when 
I broke the news, Mrs. Bell had sat in 
tight-lipped silence. 

“I’m half crazy with worry, doctor,” I 
said, my voice trembling with emotion. 
“That’s why I came to you.” 

“T see,” said the doctor, rubbing his 
chin reflectively. “You’re sure about 
this?” 

I told him my symptoms, and he 
nodded silently. 

“But why do you come to us, my 
dear?” Mrs. Bell asked coldly. 

“Because—because Bobby was the 
father.” 

She stared at me in horror, then drew 
up her shoulders haughtily. “It’s a lie!” 
she spat. “Trying to put the blame for 
your sinful condition on our son won’t 
help you, you—hussy !” 

“Now, Clara—” began Dr. Bell, but 
she cut him shert. 

“I won’t listen another minute! Get 


her out of here. Get her out!” she 


She paid a high price 
for her night of love 
... especially when 


Bobby’s parents 
would not admit he 
ieliiveuel wile mori 





screamed. 

Her unreasoning anger completely un- 
nerved me and I burst into tears. My one 
hope for help had been snatched away 
and again | was plunged into the black 
pit of despair. Dr. Bell led me to the 
door, trying to quiet my sobs. “Don’t 
blame her too much,” he told me. “She 
still hasn’t gotten over the—the acci- 
dent.” 

“But we were going to be married!” 
1 wept. “Don’t you think I loved him 
too?” 

He dabbed at my 
eyes with his hand- 
kerchief. “Come to 
my office tomorrow. 
Then we can talk. 
We'll see what we 
can do about this.” 


HE NEXT DAY 

I sat listlessly in 
the doctor’s office, 
too tired and dis- 
couraged to do more 
than listen as he 
paced the floor and 
talked, quietly and self-assuredly. 

“Mind you, I’m not saying you made 
it up, Ruth,” he began, “but you’ve got 
to consider our position. After all, 
Bobby isn’t here to defend himself, and 
well—” 

“But he’d be proud. I know he 
would!” 

Dr. Bell pursed his lips. “I can un- 
derstand why you don’t want to go to 
your parents, and I’d be the last to say 
my son was an angel.” He put his hand 
on my shoulder. “Just the same, maybe 
it would be easier for you if you left town 
for a while—” 

Run away? And yet, there was nothing 
else to do. The Bells would never publicly 
admit my unborn child was their grand- 
child, so when the doctor pressed some 
folded bills into my hand as I left the 
office, I realized for the first time how 
completely I was cut off from society. I 
had defied the moral law and was now an 
outcast. Only after walking aimlessly for 
blocks did I finally discover the fifty 
dollars I held in my nerveless fingers. . . 

Two days later I was on a Chicago- 
bound train, leaving the self-righteous 
“good folks” (Continued on Page 79) 











The Gift Season 


N° HOLIDAY of the year is as joyous, as festive, as glorious as the long-awaited 
Christmas season. Its wonderful spirit pervades everything and its theme of 
“Peace on earth, good will to men” becomes a reality in the hearts of people the 
world over. Yuletide is a time for dressing up with new clothes and new hairdos, 
for eating grand food at Christmas dinners and above all a time for giving. Newest 
wrinkle is personalized gift-wrapping which adds a: new lively touch to your pres- 
ents. This month’s Home Service Magazine is filled with other helpful ideas for 
the holiday season and suggestions for gifts (see Page 40). 
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Holiday Gowns 


\\T OTHING less than your loveliest ensembles will suit you 
when you start lining up your going-out wardrobe for 
festive Christmas holiday season. These are the grand 
lays and evenings when the gayest of the year’s social gath- 
ings are in your date book and you'll want to look your 
elicst at cocktail affairs and formal dances. Dazzling 
eations that can make your holiday a memorable one are 
three gowns on this page, shown recently in a West 
sast fashion show at Ciro’s for the benefit of the Outdoor 
ife And Health Association. They are part of the Don 
yper $17,000 collection displayed at the show. 
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For holiday dances eye-catching dress > 
this two-toned evening gown of milk 
hocolate net with uneven hemline over 
form-fitting sheath of coffee cream 
taffeta. 
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For formal occasions 
breath-taking evening 
gown comes in lettuce 
green marquisette 
tiered over an emer- 
ald green straight 
sheath of taffeta. 
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BEAUTY 


Hold That 
Lip Line 


O FACIAL FEATURE of a woman attracts more atten- 

tion than her lips and the most important lesson in 
makeup concerns the shaping of this No. 1 allure. If you 
want to be kissable, if you want to hold your man, learn 
first to hold your lip line. Lipstick should improve the 
appearance of your lips but too often awkward manipula- 
tions of this little beauty aid does exactly the opposite. 
Better than a lipstick, however, is a lipstick brush which 
is as necessary to drawing beautiful lips as a brush is to an 
artist. Below are illustrations of properly-shaped lips and 
others that need correction. 


Here is what your 
lips should look 
like when properly 


If your lips are too 
heavy, cut down 
the size by start- 
ing the bow lower. 


If your lips are too 
thin, draw them 
out with a lip 
brush by filling in. 


If your lips are irregular in shape, it makes 

your nose and eyes look out of line. Build 

up the shape of the lips as a regular prac- 

tice and then use a lip blot on tissue to see 
how your retouching is going. 


lf bow of your lips is too sharp, start using 

your lipstick a little lower than the natural 

shape and try to draw a natural smooth 

curve. A sharp bow is very unbecoming 
to the face. 













SHOPPING 








Suggestions For . 
Your Xmas List 


P ROBABLY the day after Christmas, 1949, some enterprising 

shop already had started the ball rolling towards next / 
season by posting a sign: “Only 365 shopping days until § 
Christmas.” But despite all the ballyhoo since, the average 
shopper is still a last-minute shopper and his gift list is not 
complete until virtually the night before Christmas. 

For Christmas shopping, tedious as it is, is also a pleasure 
especially during the pre-Yuletide season and no one likes to 
miss that last minute scurry with its excitement and suspense. 
There is much that is new in the stores and making the rounds | 
can be fun and a delight despite the big crowds. Filling in 
your Christmas list is always a problem as well as a pleasure 
and it is well to know about new products and buys on the 
market. Some of these new items, as well as several old standby 
buys, are pictured on this page. When you start making up 

=" Atoms your list, thy can serve as a reminder of what you'll want to 
Sturdy new stemware made of transparent Bakelite styrene 0f remember when you get into the scramble at the store counters. 
red, green and blue is ideal gift. Set of eight sells for $1.95. 5 
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Cigarette lighters come in new streamlined models and make perfect presents. Ronson Senator (left) is latest in library or desk 
ighter ($10). Another fine desk lighter is Spartan (center) priced at $11. Adonis (right) is a handsome slim pocket lighter. 








Dishwashing machine for either mother or sister is delightful surprise. Full size Youngstown automatic has jet tower that throws 
vater from every angle, takes 10 minutes to clean dishes. Miniature machine (right) is 10 inches high and actually operates. 
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New Lazy Susan is made of beautifully-grained light hardwood with china dishes. Six 
trays which come in two color combinations revolve at touch. Price $11.95. 


Sealtuft hat box has new stitchless, quilted 
plastic covering that won’t scratch or fade, 
comes in three colors and sells for $5.95. 





Cellarette is name of this handy little plywood bar with black 
linoleum top. It is 32 inches high, makes wonderful gift. 


Toilet water threesome by Debutante is excellent set that comes in 
gift package, sells for $2.15. Bottles are 2 ounces each. 





New floor polisher 
introduced by 
Hoover has two 
sets of buffing 
pads, to give fin- 
ished surfaces 
hard, lasting pol- 
ish. Price $69.95. 













COOKING = 


Date Fills 


b. pitted dates or prunes 1 tsp. soda 
up granulated sugar 1 tsp. salt 
up light corn syrup 1 cup shortening at room temperature 
ip orange juice 1 cup brown sugar 
tsps. grated orange rind % cup water 
salt 2% cups Quaker Oats 


2% cups sifted flour 


ombine dates, granulated sugar, syrup, orange juice, orange rind and salt; cook until thick. 

ift together flour, soda and salt into bowl. Add shortening, brown sugar and water. Beat 
intil smooth, about 2 minutes. Fold in rolled oats. 

pread half of the dough over greased 12x15-inch baking pan. Cover with date filling. Roll 
remaining dough between 2 sheets of waxed paper, chill and place dough over filling. 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 to 35 minutes. Cool and cut into bars. 


For Your 
Christmas 
Presents 





Cookies 
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1 cup sifted enriched flour fi 1 cup bro 
% tsp. soda | egg 
¥%. tsp. salt ) 1 teaspoor 
Y% cup shortening, soft 1 cup Qui 
1. Sift together flour, soda and salt into bow. cooki 
Add shortening, sugar, egg and vanill oii 
Beat until smooth, about 2 minutes. 4. Bake on 
: oven (3: 
. Blend in rolled oats. 5. Wh 
3. Roll out on lightly floured board to 4-00 arate 


thickness; cut into stars, trees, reindeé with co 
toy drums, bells and Santas with flour Sais e 








EARS ago in grandmother’s day, the 
idea of exchanging gifts in the form 

of food was the thing to do during the 
Yuletide season. In those days each 
housewife tried to outdo the other with 
her favorite recipe and it was a delight 
to receive Mary’s best plum pudding or 
Cora’s Christmas bread. There were gin- 
gerbread men, butter cookies, jams and 
jellies and preserves to brighten the day. 
Today it is still a fine idea to send 
Christmas cookies from your own oven 
as a gift. A box, jar or basket with 
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sorts of goodies carry out the true spirit 
of the holiday. Attractively packed in a 
container that can be refilled, cookies 
will give your friends genuine pleasure 
and carry on a custom of yesteryear. 
Because many of the best cookies and 
cakes are of foreign origin, many test 
kitchens in America have been testing 
and revising international recipes to suit 
our American way. Mrs. Carrie Kelly 
(at the left), who works in the Quaker 
Oats kitchens in Chicago, has suggested 
the delectable, crunchy morsels of good- 


Much of the holiday spirit can be pro- 
vided in the festive touch that comes in 
the packing, Mrs. Kelly believes. She 
suggests a clever little folder in colored 
paper and white ink to go along with the 
package and provide the personalized 
touch for your gift. 

While you are in a cookie-making 
mood do not forget your own family, 
who appreciate the traditional holiday 
sweets as much as your friends. With 
the tantalizing aroma of baking cookies 
still in your kitchen, try making a Christ- 
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| 1 cup brown sugar 
# 1 eee 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup Quick Quaker Oats 


0 bow: cookie cutters. 
4, Bake on greased baking sheet in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 10 to 12 minutes. 


5. When cool, the cookies may be spread with 
confectioners’ sugar icing and decorated 
with colored icing, nuts, raisins, candied 
fruits or candies. Makes 4 dozen cookies. 
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old-fashioned homemade cookies filled 
with nuts, raisins, fruits, jams and all 





ness on this page for your holiday bak- mas cookie tree—a masterpiece that will 


ing. be as eye-catching as any evergreen. 





Yule Cookies 


\% cup sifted enriched flour 2 eggs 
1% tsp. salt 1 tsp. vanilla (optional) 
%, cup sugar 1% tsp. almond extract 
1 cup shortening at room temperature 1 cup Quick Quaker Oats 
Citron, candied cherries and chopped nuts 


1. Sift together flour, salt and sugar into bowl. Add shortening, eggs and flavorings. Beat until 
smooth, about 2 minutes. 


2. Fold in rolled oats. 
3. Drop from a teaspoon onto greased baking sheet, allowing about 2 inches between cookies. 


Flatten with a knife dipped in cold water. Decorate with pieces of citron, candied cherries 
or nuts. Bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) 10 to 12 minutes until cookies are golden brown 
around the edges. Remove from baking sheet immediately. Makes about four dozen cookies. 
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‘PARTIES 


izy Susan combination of cereals and 
n fruits is ideal for Christmas brunch. 


the Christmas table there is nothing like sweet rolls, waffles o 


Christmas Brunch 


HE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY is the 

party season when quickly-planned 
buffet entertaining is in order, when in- 
formal. brunches with lots of color bring 
out the festive spirit of Yuletide. There 
is nothing more delightful and pleasing 
for holiday appetites than a combination 
breakfast and lunch for the family and 
friends when they arise late on Christ- 
mas morning. It makes the kind of a 
Christmas day party that stays in memo- 
ries for many years. 

Play around with decorative center- 
pieces like the one above to set the motif 


of your brunch. When setting your table 
do it in buffet style with silverware laid 
out in neat symmetrical rows. For your 
brunch you can serve hot breads and 
coffee or if it is getting closer to the noon 
hour, try a luscious three-decker sand- 
wich loaf with fillings of chicken salad, 
egg and ham-sardine for your “main 
course.” The entire loaf is covered with 
a thick layer of cream cheese with star 
decorations on top made from small 
strips of pimento and bits of parsley. 
Serve with a tossed green salad, potato 
chips and something piping hot to drink. 


r hot breads to satisfy hungry appetites on a cold morning. 
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NGRILY the father set down the 
tired, crying five-year-old on his 
wife’s lap and bitterly told her: “T’ll 
never take him anywhere again until he 
learns to behave.” 

The mother looked at the tear (and 
mustard) stained face and the jacket that 
bore mute evidence of ice-cream and soft 
drinks. She had been so proud four 
hours earlier, watching the two of them 
leave the house for the “baseball game” 
—Sonny dressed so cutely in his new 
blue corduroy jacket and Bill looking 
proud and happy as he took his son with 
him on one of their rare outings. She 
had been afraid it would end like this 
but she was always hoping it would be 
different. It seemed that they could 
never get along. 

Every weekend thousands of families 
find themselves in similar situations. And 
they usually end up in family bickering 
and quarreling—the husband blaming 
the wife for not training the child proper- 
ly and the wife admitting that Sonny is 
“sometimes a little difficult” (and what 
five-year-old isn’t) but insisting that she 


By Dr. Edward W. Beasley 


Senior Pediatrician at Chicago’s Provident Hospital 


never has any real trouble with him. 

Usually (and I know that a lot of 
fathers are going to disagree with me on 
this) the father is at fault. Too many 
fathers become so engrossed with the 
business of earning enough money to 
keep the household going that they neg- 
lect the vital father-child relationship 
which is so necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of a child. 

In the case above Bill was a man who 
worked hard all week and who liked to 
have some recreation on the weekends. 
He was an ardent baseball fan and every 
chance he got he would go to the ball 
park on Saturday afternoons. But he 
always felt guilty for he knew that his 
wife was equally in need of some time 
off on the weekends to give her some 
relief from the drudgery of housework. 
This Saturday he had decided to kill 
two birds with one stone. He would take 
his son to the ball game, giving his wife 
a break, the kid a treat and would still 
not rob himself of his own recreation. 

What he failed to realize was that few 
children of five are capable of the sus- 


CHILD CARE | 


Father 
Is 
Also A 


Parent 


tained interest that will keep them en- 
grossed by anything for two or three 
hours at a stretch. At first Sonny was 
all right. He was proud to be going 
somewhere with Daddy and the excite- 
ment of the crowd kept him quiet for 
some time. But then the ball game began 
to bore him and he tired of watching 
the antics of the baseball fans around 
him. He wanted to go home. Bill did 
not want to leave and for a while quieted 
the youngster with hot dogs and ice 
cream. Then with the home team two 
runs behind and two out with a man on 
third and a heavy hitter at bat in the 
seventh inning, Sonny decided he wanted 
“to go to the toilet.” 

Dutifully Bill left his seat and took the 
child to the restroom only to find that 
this was a false alarm. When he got 
back to his seat the inning was over, the 
heavy hitter had clouted a home run to 
tie up the game and the next man had 
popped out. Bill had missed the most 
exciting moment of the game because of 
Sonny and could not conceal his resent- 
ment. Finally (Continued on Page 52) 
45 








\-ray examination for cancer is given young woman at Chicago’s Provident Hospital. Many new tests for cancer are now being used. 


The Threat Of Cancer 


[OT TOO many years ago young 
physicians were taught that Negroes 
eldom had cancer—that cancer was pri- 
marily a “white man’s disease.” Unfor- 
tunately, this teaching was absolutely 
false and today figures show almost as 
much cancer among Negroes as among 
whites. In some cases (in cancer of the 
womb among women and cancer of the 
tomach among men) the mortality rate 
from cancer is even higher for Negroes 
than for whites. 

Today cancer is the “scare disease” — 
\merica’s No. 2 killer—which in the past 
lecade has accounted for more deaths 
than all the wars in which the United 
States has engaged in its entire history. 
Every year almost 190,000 people lose 
their lives because of cancer and the 
leaths are usually accompanied with 
uch pain and suffering that even the 
mention of the word is enough to 
frighten the patient, his friends and rela- 
tives to a point of helplessness. 

Cancer at one time did not even appear 
in the first ten causes of death among 
Negroes but today it is the third highest 
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killer of Negro women and the sixth 
greatest cause of death among Negro 
men. This might give rise to the belief 
that cancer is suddenly making great in- 
roads upon colored people and that some 
past immunity is losing power. Actually 
this is far from being the case. More Ne- 
groes are dying of cancer today for two 
reasons. The advances in health stand- 
ards are effectively increasing the life 
span for the Negro and allowing more 
of them to reach the age when cancer 
offers the greatest threat. And secondly, 
scientists now believe that cancer has 
always been one of the chief killers of 
Negroes but that poor medical care 
among the bulk of the colored population 
and a haphazard keeping of vital statis- 
tics (especially in rural Southern areas) 
often credited the death to other causes 
when cancer was actually the culprit. 
Even today it is believed that many Ne- 
groes die of cancer in rural areas and 
city slums while their death is listed as 
“old age, complications or unknown.” 
In big city areas where Negroes and 
whites live on similar economic levels 


and have access to equal health and 
medical facilities the incidence of most 
forms of cancer is practically the same 
for both Negroes and whites. The big 
exception is in skin cancer which affects | 
whites almost eight times as often as it | 
does Negroes. Authorities are puzzled to 
explain the Negroes’ relative immunity to 
skin cancer. It is believed that skin pig- 
mentation has something to do with it 
but this belief is counteracted by the evi- 
dence that in some native tribes in Africa 
there are very high incidences of skin 
cancer—even higher than that of Ameri- 
can whites. 

Despite the fact that scientists have not 
been able to discover the cause of can- 
cer and that new forms of treatment have 
not been developed sufficiently to warrant 
any great hope of a cure within the next 
few years, great strides have been made 
in the battle against cancer in the past 
few years. Most progress has been made 
in the discovery of tests that simplify the 
early discovery of cancer while it is still 
in curable stages by methods already 
known to science. (Continued on Page 67) 
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Decorate 
Your Home 
For Xmas 


| erengrane your home for the 

holiday is indeed a big event to 
most homemakers. Everyone tries to re- 
flect the “welcome to our house for holi- 
day cheer” spirit. It isn’t just the wreath 
outside the door, but the inside warmth 
that is important. 

Each year homemakers look for novel 
ideas with which to express their Yule- 
tide house warming. It would not be 
Christmas, of course, without the con- 
ventional decorations of pine trees, holly, 
pine cones and gay Christmas decora- 
tions. But there are many clever ideas 
where you can use your imagination and 
a little paint, a hammer and a few nails 
and make your decorations most un- 
usual. 

There are any number of wenaderful 
things which can be done for center- 
pieces, little ideas for your buffet or end 
tables, and once you start you will get 
the habit of making each Christmas an 
“I did it myself” creation. 

On this page are just a few of the 
many ideas which can be carried out 
with a little ingenuity. 


Ornamental holder for Christmas tree has folk-art motif, can easily be created from 
plywood and paints. Stand for holder is old table with legs sawed down. 


Peppermint candy motif for wall decora- 
tion is made from lath and plywood. 


Placemats with Christmas motif set tone 
for gay holiday dinner with bright colors. 
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aucy forward-moving bang can be worn 
conceal too-high forehead. Hair is 
ombed smoothly to head. 










First nighter for the lady who resisted 
hort cut is proof that longer short haircut 
an be softly feminine. 






















Flair hairdo defies law of grav- 
ity by tumbling the hair slight- 
ly up in a side sweep and ver- 
tical wave. It ends with soft 
cluster of half curls to one side. 





EMININITY is in the fashion head- 

lines this season. Women are turning 
their backs on the shingle bob, and the 
fashion-wise miss is letting her hair grow 
longer. 

Last year’s short cut provided but one 
way to wear hair, but this Winter hair 
stylists are ushering in softly versatile 
hairdos—alluring frames for feminine 
beauty in line with the fashions which 
milady will wear at the half turn of the 
century. Hair styles will be designed to 
complement the slim silhouette of Fall 
clothes. 


This trend to longer hair allows for 





many variations: you may comb your 
hair away from the face into soft swirling 
waves around the head, turn up the ends 
into charming half curls, keep that saucy 
forward-moving bang on the forehead, or 
brush it up on the temple in a soft wave. 
The accent is on the softly feminine. 

Some of these new longer-hair styles 
are favored by St. Louis patrons of the 
modern, well-equipped salon of Lola 
Wallace. Miss Wallace has done the 
smart grooming and styling of the tresses 
pictured on these pages. She places great 
emphasis on styles becoming to her cus- 
tomers and on trends currently in vogue. 
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Longer Hair 
Comes Back 


Since it takes time for a new style to 
catch on, she feels that there will be an 
in-between length first. If your hair is 
in this rather difficult stage a_hair- 
piece is recommended. It should not 
be a chignon, but a hair-piece just long 
enough to hide the unruly ends. 

When the time for restyling comes, 
Miss Wallace says that a woman should 
consider her daily routine of living, as 
well as her facial contours, and should 
select a style that is easy to manage after 
she leaves the beauty salon. In the 
growing-out stage, it is very important 
that she have the straggly ends clipped 





Longer bob has smooth, classic 


perfection. 


Sides are waved 


away from brows and soft wave 
rest on upper part of ear. Rest 
of hair is in brush curls. 


Shell cut has shadow wave to 
dress it up. This around-the- 
clock style can be used for 
dressy occasions by adding 


decorative 


and have her locks periodically shaped. 
Of course, there is the occasion when a 
lady desires an extra special styling for 
an important moment. For such times, 
she might try the very flattering profile 
hairdo, with the locks swept gracefully in 
an arrangement of waves and soft curls 
just behind one ear. 

Miss Wallace emphasizes that hair is 
the only changeable feature women have, 
and, therefore, should be kept at a length 
that is easy to handle and rearrange. 
“You can’t try on a hair-cut,” says Miss 
Wallace, “in the same way you try ona 
new hat.” 


sparkling jewels. 


Lola Wallace daintily puts finishing touch 
on one of her coiffures seen on these pages. 











A College! 


hres YEAR Azalea Dawson’s many © 
friends saw her walk down the mid- | 
dle aisle of Cleveland, Ohio’s majestic — 
St. Mark’s Presbyterian Church to be. 
come the bride of handsome Howard | 
Vincent Wagner. For this slim, radiant _ 
bride 1950 was a year of promise and © 
fulfillment. But it was in 1948 that so ; 
many of the wonderful things which have © 
happened to her had their beginnings. 
That was the year that love came to 
Azalea not long after her father, Arlando 
Dawson, one of Cleveland’s pioneer ” 
school teachers, had remarried. Azalea’s 
mother had died when Azalea was only | 
14 and she had spent long years in | 
Boylan-Haven boarding school in Jack- | 
sonville, Fla., and then had matriculated if 
at West Virginia State. When her father 
remarried there was once again real fam- 
ily life in Cleveland for her. Her new 
mother, the charming and popular for- | 
mer Mrs. Hortense Jones, had two daugh- 
ters of her own—Glendia and Althea— 


Ko ey et Fe é o.. SE} so there was a whole family for an “only 
he ee aa child” who had longed for tangible home 
Cutting the towering cake at reception, newly-married Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wagner ties. 


ire all smiles at Cleveland home of bride’s parents. Marriage culminated two-year When she went back to school in Fall | 
romance that began in college. 








eaving home, Azalea Dawson is ac- Marriage rites are read by Rev. William Reeves Marching down the aisle after ceremony, At fi 
»mpanied by her bridesmaids—her after entrance of couple to organ strains of couple is solemn. Outside, however, mo- ple 
sisters Glendia and Althea. Here Comes the Bride. torcade was bedlam of laughter. 
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re} Romance Winds Up At The Altar 
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Azalea found more fun than ever in the 
flurry of school’s opening . . . the foot- 
ball games, the dances and even the 
classes. One class in particular, physical 
education methods, seemed to interest 
her particularly. And equally engrossed 
in this class was a tall, good-looking 
physical education major who had been 
calling on one of Azalea’s best friends, 
Juanita Gravely of Martinsville, Va. His 
name was Wagner—Howard Vincent 
Wagner. 

At first he and Azalea nodded casually, 
then they began to speak briefly about 
Juanita. Somewhere along the line they 
found they didn’t need to bring a third 
person into their conversation to keep it 
interesting. Their talks began falteringly 
to revolve about Wagner’s background 
in Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., where he had 
been orphaned since early childhood. 
They talked about their classes, their 
mutual interest in sports, their favorite 
pastimes. It was inevitable that Wagner 
would ask Azalea for a date at the cam- 
pus movies where he worked part-time. 
Azalea accepted but her wires got crossed 
and instead she found herself dancing 
blithely through a Sadie Hawkins Day 


At festive reception at bride’s home, cou- 
ple stands on receiving line to welcome 


guests. 


couple. 


affair and being escorted to her dorm by 
another young man altogether. 

Perhaps she felt guilty about dating 
her friend’s steady beau and reneged 
subconsciously out of loyalty to Juanita 
—but as things turned out Juanita about 
that time decided that Wagner had been 
only an interlude and she restored her 
affections to a former beau, Vincent 
Greenfield of Washington, D. C., who— 
to complicate things—was Wagner’s best 
friend! Juanita later became Mrs. Green- 
fied and the pair now live in Martins- 
ville as part of their happy ending. 

In spite of being stood up once, Wag- 
ner was persistent enough to ask Azalea 
for another date, this time to a football 
game. This time there was no hitch and 
there in the crisp fall air, they caught 
the excitement of the game and also 
realized that this was no casual date but 
the beginning of many, many wonderful 
times together. 

Their first kiss had no moonlight and 
roses background. The Monday after the 
football game Azalea, eternally hungry 
meandered down to the College Inn 
where, incidentally, Wagner also worked 


part-time. She seated herself at a table 


Well-stacked table with gifts is examined by 
House was filled with dazzling floral 


arrangements of all kinds. 





and as Wagner cleared off the clutter, 
he kissed her. Though she was surprised, 
she murmured “Nice.” And in the back- 
ground somewhere someone snickered 
and catcalled something about efficient 
“bus boys.” 

From then on theirs was a steady two- 
some on the campus. Underclassmen 
watched their strolls to the library: they 
watched them dancing during many of 
the Fall informal jam sessions; they saw 
them holding mittened hands during the 
brisk winter months as they walked 
around the campus. 

Once there was a quarrel . . . what 
courtship doesn’t have a tiff or two? 
Wagner in his eagerness to be entirely 
above board with Azalea handed her a 
letter from “an old flame” in Washing- 
ton, D. C. without having first read it 
himself. But the resulting tiff lasted only 
two days. By March 1949 the two had 
really become serious. 

Wagner’s proposal, like his first kiss, 
found him and Azalea alone in the mid- 
dle of a crowd. He popped the question 
at a victory basketball dance in the gym 
where he and Azalea had gone on a dou- 
ble date with (Continued on Next Page) 





Leaving for their own apartment, 
furnished as gift by bride’s father, 
couple says goodbye to friends. 
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the Greenfield-Gravely duo. 

With Azalea’s shy “Yes,” Wagner de- 
cided to write to her father immediately. 
\n invitation to the Dawson home in Cleve- 
land was forthcoming and so Wagner ac- 
companied Azalea home for a wonderful 
spring vacation during which her father 
came to know and like this handsome six- 
footer with whom his daughter was in love. 
\ir. Dawson’s consent for the marriage was 
inhesitating and the date for their wed- 
ding was set. A week after they returned 
to school Azalea received her engagement 
ring—a lovely solitaire in a raised yellow 
gold setting. She and Wagner were the 
talk of the campus. 

\zalea graduated and began teaching in 
the Cleveland Public School system. Wag- 
ner graduated in June and worked during 
the summer as water safety director in a 
New York camp. Their wedding was one 
of the most beautiful of the Fall season, 
planned in the height of good taste by 
\zalea’s new mother. Not a single hitch 
cast its shadow over the charming cere- 
mony. Rain, which had been threatening 
all day, blew over to leave the skies fair 
and sunny as Azalea entered the church on 
the arm of her father. 

Little Marilyn Ann Robinson, with her 
hair brushed into long thick curls, was 
flower girl and white-suited Freddie Brown 
bore the lovely wedding band on a white 
satin cushion. Azalea was as-nervous as 
any beautiful bride has any right to be and 
she even started down the aisle without her 
bouquet. Her maid of honor checked the 
error quickly and Azalea was a complete 
picture of dazzling bridal splendour as she 
came down the aisle escorted by her dis- 
tinguished-looking father. 

After Rev. William Reeves pronounced 
the handsome couple man and wife, Azalea 
lifted her veil and received her first kiss as 
Mrs. Wagner. 

A festive reception at the home of the 
bride’s parents followed for the couple. 
Quinn T. Shelton, maitre d’ at the exclu- 
sive Tudor Arms Hotel and lifelong friend 
of the bride’s father, catered the reception 
as his thoughtful gift to the bride whom 
he had known since her toddling days. 
Congratulations and gifts were heaped 
upon the bedazzled couple. 

It was time to leave the laughing friends, 
the music, the profusion of white floral ar- 
rangements, the beautiful table with the 
towering cake they had just cut .. . and 
in a shower of rice Wagner and his bride 
left the house, not for a honeymoon but 
for their own little apartment, completely 
furnished by Azalea’s father as his present 
to them. 

For days afterward the cuffs of Azalea’s 
smart three-piece “going away” suit scat- 
tered rice when she made a sudden gesture. 
{nd when she stood before her pupils at 
Rutherford B. Hayes School two days later, 
she had another ring on her left hand, and 


THE END 
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Father 
Is 

Also A 
Parent 


(Continued from Page 45) 
Sonny began to cry and Bill had to start 
toward home with him. He saw the final 
inning standing reluctantly by an exit, and 
to make matters worse the home team lost. 

All the way home Bill had little to say 
to his child, almost as if Sonny were to 
blame for the defeat. It was a disgusted 
father who turned the child over to his 
wife when he got back to the house. 

Too many fathers make the mistake of 
trying to show their love for their children 
by taking them on an occasional grandiose 
trip instead of making their relationship 
a day to day companionship. I know of 
some exceptions like the father who volun- 
tarily helps his wife and their children (a 
little boy of five and a girl of seven) with 
the dishes every evening. The little boy 
carefully dries and puts away all the silver- 
ware while the little girl and her parents 
take care of the breakables. The family 
makes a game of the evening chore with 
joking and small talk and the occasional 
broken glass or dish is laughed off. Usually 
the father puts the children to bed, telling 
them a story or reading from one of their 
favorite books. 

Some people might call the husband 
slightly hen-pecked but they are wrong. 
Here is a family that is growing up to- 
gether in a very closely knit unit and the 
children who spend most of the day with 
the mother show a love and companionship 
for their father which is all too rare in 
the modern family. 

Basically children love their parents and 
want the companionship of both the mother 
and father. Psychologists tell the story of 
the very young baby who cried and fretted, 
refused to nurse and would not go to sleep. 
The mother tried everything she knew to 
quiet the child while the father stood anx- 
iously by. The baby was so tiny and young 
that the mother had not yet entrusted it to 
the father. Finally the father said, “Give 
him to me,” and took the child from the 
mother. Gingerly and awkwardly he cra- 
dled his son in his arms and began to sing 
to him. Immediately the child relaxed 
and snuggled in the big brawny arms of 
his father and went to sleep. Instinctively 
the child felt the need of a father and the 
strength of the arms and the heaviness of 
the voice assured the child that he did have 
the security of a male parent. 

This instinctive need for a father felt 
even by a tiny babe increases as the child 
grows older and a happy, healthy father- 
child relationship is necessary if the child 
is to develop normally. In modern life, 





the child learns early and accepts the fact 
that the father must spend a lot of time 
away from home. It is only when the child 
is constantly admonished to “keep quiet 
and let Daddy sleep” and “don’t bother 
Daddy because he is too tired to play with 
you” that a gulf begins to develop between 
them. And if the father is used primarily 
as a disciplinarian around the house with 
warnings such as, “I’m going to tell Daddy 
that you were bad when he comes home,” 
this feeling can become a dislike and dis- 
trust that is hard to break down. 

The wise parents will never let such a 
gulf develop. The children will grow up 
happy in the knowledge that father is also 


a parent. THE END 


How 
He 
Proposed 


(Continued from Page 5) 
ing the groundwork for popping the vital 
question, sort of leading up to the marriage 
proposal in easy stages. One day he asked 
me suddenly, “What would you do with 
your career if you married?” He wanted 
to be sure that a successful career was 
not all I wanted out of life. I told him, 
“Tl continue to work at my career and 
take care of my home as well.” This must 
have satisfied Adam, because he smiled 
very warmly and took my hands in his. 

It was then that we both realized that 
we were talking about each other and a 
life in common. We talked about children. 
We discovered we had a mutual love for 
kids. 

Adam’s first direct reference to mar- 
riage came several weeks later. We had a 
luncheon date for which I appeared 144 
hours late after being held up by a re- 
hearsal. 

“Are you usually in the habit of doing 
this?” he asked angrily. “No,” I said, “not 
to people I care for.” Adam relaxed and 
softened his manner. He looked me full in 
the eyes. “I think a wife should be con- 
siderate,” was all he said. He didn’t have 
to say any more. We both instinctively 
felt we should be together as man and wife. 

For several weeks we continued to talk 
about marriage in very personal terms. 
One evening over dinner Adam told me 
with great emotion, “This is it for me. 
I’ve been looking for this for years. My 
emotions tell me you're the kind of person 
who'd be wonderful to live with.” 

Our marriage followed not long after this 
conversation. Once I got over the feeling 
of occasional awe at being married to 
my own minister, I settled down to enjoy 
married life in an exciting way. Believe 


me, it’s wonderful. THE END 
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On trip to Egypt, Jean Jones poses on camel with husband McKis- 
sack Jones and her mother-in-law in front of famed pyramids. 


I Was A 
Ziegfeld Girl 


(Continued from Page 13) 


occasionally in talking with my mother. 

Ziegfeld? The name never crossed my 
mind. I was just plain Jean Williams of 
Columbus, Ohio, the little red-haired girl 
who sang in the choir on Sundays at the 
old Second Baptist Church and stayed at 
home nights getting my school lessons. 
Often people would compliment me on my 
attractiveness, saying something nice about 
my red hair, my fair complexion or my 
hazel-green eyes, but I knew they were 
only teasing when they suggested that I 
should try to go on the stage. New York 
was far, far away and there was no place 
around Columbus for a young girl to start 
a stage career. It was foolish even to think 
about it. 

But fate sometimes has a queer way of 
stepping in and taking over your life, even 
when you don’t suspect it. It all happened 
so suddenly for me I was too young to 
realize that I was being lifted out of the 
drab routine, humdrum life of Columbus 
and destined to become a star on Broad- 
way. 

Even now when I think back over those 
happy years, the gay times I had with 
such wonderful friends as Ethel Waters, 
Florence Mills, Eddie Cantor, Buck and 
Bubbles and all the others I tell myself 
that I was lucky—just plain lucky. Even 
when I finally quit the stage and became 
the wife of Mackissack Jones, one of Chi- 
cago’s popular and wealthy Jones brothers, 
I never imagined that I would ever find 
so much happiness. 

Maybe it was fate, maybe it was luck, 
maybe it was destiny. Who knows? All I 
can say is that for me life has been kind— 
wonderfully kind and good. 
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It all began, I suppose, when I first met 
Henry—Henry Starr at Ohio State. He 
was a student there in his senior year. I 
don’t remember exactly how we met—it 
might have been a dance, a party, or may- 
be it was in church. But when I first saw 
him I thought he was one of the most hand- 
some men I’d ever met. I was only 16, he 
about 20. He asked me to marry him be- 
fore he went back home to Los Angeles, 
but my parents wouldn’t hear of it. Then 
finally, after months of our writing back 
and forth, they gave me their consent to 
marry Henry. 

There wasn’t enough money for them to 
go out to California even 
enough for one of them to go, but they 
gave me one of the finest weddings any 
young girl ever had. How they did it, I 
didn’t know at the time, but years later 
Dad told me how he borrowed, even went 
in pawn, to buy my trousseau and give me 
enough to get to California. 

When we were married I was 17, Henry 
was 2]. He had a good income as an en- 
tertainer and piano player around Los 
and we happy together. 
around the when he'd 
start playing a tune I'd join in with him 
on the lyrics, and after awhile we thought 
ourselves so good we decided to work to- 


with me, not 


Angeles were 


Sometimes house 


gether as a twosome. 

For a while we worked together on some 
pretty swell jobs. We entertained at par- 
ties for Rudolph Valentino, Gloria Swan- 
son, and most of the top stars of that day 
around Hollywood. Then one night after 
we got home from one of those parties, 
Henry looked at me solemnly and said, 
“T’ve got bad you, kid. 
They don’t want you anymore.” 

They? I was puzzled. Then slowly it 
struck me what he was saying. I wasn’t to 
work any more parties with him. I wasn’t 
wanted. They, whoever they were, just 


some news for 








Aboard ship bound to South America, Jean Jones dines with 
husband and brother-in-law Ed Jones, Chicago policy king. 


wanted Henry—alone. At first I was a little 
hurt, but it didn’t matter, I told myself, 
as long as Henry would keep on working. 
I couldn’t see how my singing with him 
made any difference one way or another, 
but I guess I was too young to realize 
what was happening. 

The first few times he worked alone 
after that everything seemed all right, then 
gradually he started not coming home from 
the parties. Sometimes he would stay 
away two days, then three, sometimes four 
maybe five. Always he’d bring me some 
beautiful gift like a nightgown or negli- 
gee, but even those things don’t make up 
for a husband being away from home. His 
excuses were always the same: “The party 
just kept going and I couldn’t get away.” 

For three years we lived like that—him 
staying away, me sitting at home wonder- 
ing. Finally I decided I had had enough. 
I waited until the next time he stayed 
away and packed my things and left. I 
was in such a big hurry to leave that | 
hadn’t even noticed that I was wearing 
mis-match shoes until I got home to Co- 
lumbus. Sometimes now Dad and all of us 
laugh about that and I imagine I did look 
pretty funny when I walked in—all dressed 
up and wearing odd shoes. 


OLUMBUS somehow wasn’t the same 

for me anymore. I was restless. I had 
grown up from the little teen-age choir 
girl I had been just a few years before 
and I had traveled enough to want to travel 
more. I had no idea where I wanted to go 
or why, but somehow I decided on Balti- 
more. Dad had been born there, and I 
guess I figured things would be easier for 
me if I were around relatives. I didn’t 
have much money to go on, but I was 
willing to take any kind of a job to earn 
my own way. First I took a maid’s job, 
then worked as a waitress in a restaurant, 
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but I wasn’t satisfied. I moved on to Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and more odd jobs. Then 
finally, after weeks of scrimping and sav- 
ing, | had enough for train fare to New 
Y OI z. 

New York! The glamourous city! It was 
all that I had heard about it—and more. 
Right away I learned it could be a pretty 
lonely and desolate place for a young girl 
with no job, no money and no friends. I 
had only 50 cents to my name when I got 
there. I had no friends, no place to stay, 
and not even the remotest idea where I 
would find a job. 

[ walked until I found a place up in 
Harlem with a sign in the window adver- 
tising a room for rent, so I went in. The 
landlady must have thought me pretty hon- 
est because she gave me the room and 
didn’t ask for any rent in advance. But 
when the week was up I had to tell her 
that I was broke, that I couldn’t pay the 
rent, but she was kind enough to take me 
at my promise to pay when I got it. 

Day after day I walked the streets hunt- 
ing for a job, but everywhere I'd go the 
answer was always the same: “Sorry, noth- 
ing today.” For days I lived on nothing but 
bananas and water, hoping that maybe the 
next day would bring a job—and a decent 
meal. But it never came. I was desperate, 
ut too stubborn to write home and ask 
for money. Finally I wrote Henry, told 
him that I was hungry, and asked him to 
help me. He sent me $10. I was almost 
ready to give up and go back home, when 
I happened to pass a tavern in Harlem 
one night that advertised “floor shows.” 

It was a long chance but I had to take 
it. | walked in and asked for the manager. 
Please, mister,” I begged. “I can sing. I 
know I can. Just give me one chance. 
That’s all I ask.” He looked me up and 
down for a moment, then got up from be- 
hind his desk. “Okay, sister. You’re on— 
next show. But make it good!” 

rhat night when I walked on stage I 
was too hungry to be scared. I knew if I 
flopped I was finished. I don’t even re- 
member the song now but I opened up and 
sang like I had never sung anything be- 
fore. When I finished the place went wild. 
\Mlen were whistling and stamping their 
and money was falling at my feet 
from every direction. Quickly I picked it 
all up, and with tears of joy streaming 
down my face, rushed off the stage, almost 
stumbling against the manager who stood 


walting. 

“You're okay, sister,” he grinned, tak- 
ing my handful of money and giving me 
bac k about $6. 

I guess I was just too young to know 
any better, but at least I had a job. I 
kept singing in the show every night after 
that, but no matter how much I took in in 
tips on stage, all I got at the end of the 
week was $6, hardly enough to pay room 
rent and keep eating. Everybody was chis- 
eling on what I made and might have kept 
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on if it hadn’t been for “Bricktop.” 

I don’t remember anybody ever calling 
her anything else except that name, but 
“Bricktop” took a liking to me and had me 
move in with her so I could save some 
money on my rent. She knew what was 
going on; she’d been in show business her- 
self a long time and still is—running a 
night club in Paris. 

One day she said to me, “Look, honey, 
you're not going to get any place working 
down at that joint. You’re young. You got 
talent. Why don’t you try to make some 
contacts on the real stage. I know about a 
job as a maid with the Dolly Sisters down 
at the Palace Theatre. Why don’t you take 
it? You'll make more than you're getting 
now, and look at all the contacts you'll 
make.” 

She didn’t have to persuade me. I'd 
already made up my mind. The Dolly Sis- 
ters! They were the biggest act on Broad- 
way! 

Right away when I applied for the job 
I was hired. They were really some girls, 
those Dolly Sisters. They had all the 
big shots showering them with attention. 
Flowers by the roomful, candy, diamond 
bracelets, and more after-theatre dates 
than they could manage. Sometimes they 
would tell me slyly that some big shot 
had asked about me, and occasionally went 
so far as to suggest that I go out with one 
of them. Of course, I never would, but 
being from Europe, they couldn’t under- 
stand why I always refused. 


VERYBODY treated me swell at the old 
Palace, but I suppose the person I 
remember most, and probably always will, 
was Eddie Cantor. He gave me my biggest 
boost in show business and started me on 
the road to stardom. 

Eddie was MC’eeing on the same show 
with the Dolly Sisters and naturally we got 
to know each other. 

One day backstage he overheard me 
singing. I didn’t intend for him or anybody 
else to hear me; I was simply walking 
along singing to amuse myself, completely 
unaware that anybody was _ listening. 
“Sa-a-a-y! That’s not bad at all,” he said, 
surprising me. Then he asked me if I had 
ever done any singing and I told him I 
had and all about the club I had worked 
in over in Harlem. We both laughed and 
I never thought anymore about it. 

But apparently Eddie did. I had a habit 
of always standing in the wings watching 
each show and one night just before the 
show was scheduled to close for good Eddie 
puzzled everybody with an ad lib announce- 
ment that he had discovered a brand new 
“find” in entertainment. He lifted his arms 
high, directed the orchestra in a fanfare, 
then walked quickly over into the wings 
where I was standing. “C’mon, girl. You're 
on!” he whispered to me quickly, taking 
me by the arm. And before I could say 
anything I found myself standing out there 


with the glare of the footlights in my face, 
feeling out of place and embarrassed in 
my maid’s uniform. 

The audience giggled a little bit, think- 
ing this was some sort of a joke. But I 
didn’t dare run off the stage. That would 
have ruined the show. Then I remembered 
“Bricktop’s” words: Contacts! Real Stage! 
And I knew this was my big chance. I had 
to sing. I had to make good. I put every- 
thing I had into that one song, singing it 
as if my very life depended on it. When I 
finished the applause was terrific. 

I knew then that I wanted the stage to 
be my life. 

Shortly afterwards the Dolly Sisters 
sailed for Europe, leaving me behind—and 
out of a job again. But I wasn’t worried. 
Within a few days I tried out for and got 
a singing part in a new revue opening at 
the Old Dolphin Cafe in Harlem, and 
from then on things really began hap- 
pening for me. A few more shows in New 
York, then top billing for two years in 
Chicago at the old Entertainer Cafe, and 
finally a co-starring role with Buck and 
Bubbles and George McClennon, the con- 
tortionist, in a new Broadway musicale, 
Raisin’ Cain, under the direction of Nat 
Nazzaro and produced by Lew Leslie. 

I couldn’t believe it! I was starring on 
Broadway—and playing the same theatre 
where only a few years before Eddie Can- 
tor had led me on stage, a half-frightened 
and bewildered youngster in a maid’s uni- 
form. I was still a little frightened, I guess, 
but I didn’t mention it to anyone until a 
few days before opening night when I told 
Lew Leslie how I felt. 

The Palace was a tough theatre to play, 
and an audience could either make or 
break you. I wasn’t so much afraid because 
of my singing. It was just that I didn’t 
know how the audience would take to me 
with my red hair and fair complexion. 
When I told Leslie about it, he took me 
by the elbow and led me into the center 
of the stage in the empty theatre. 

“You see that gallery up there?” he 
said, pointing to the rear of the theatre. 
I nodded. “Well, you sing for them. Sing 
for them and make ’em like it, and you 
won't have anything to worry about.” 

He was right. The show was a hit right 
from opening night. My songs went over 
big with the audience, and one of them 
became a big hit all over the country. | 
don’t think it’s so popular now, but it 
was | Can’t Believe That You're In Love 
With Me. It had been written especially 
for me in the show by Jimmy McHugh, 
and I introduced it for the first time right 
there at the Palace Theatre. 

After that came more shows and more 
hit tunes for me. Runnin’ Wild, also pro- 
duced by Lew Leslie, was a tremendous 
success and in it I introduced one of 
Henry Kramer’s and Jimmy Johnson’s 
greatest hits: /f 1 Could Be With You One 
Hour Tonight. 
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T WAS this same show that probably 

made me one of the first stars ever to 
double on Broadway. Before it closed I 
was already signed to co-star in one of the 
most lavish and revolutionary entertain- 
ment spectacles ever presented on Broad- 
way—an “all-Creole” revue at Club Ala- 
bam, Broadway’s most exclusive night club. 

This was Broadway entertainment at its 
bawdiest and most extravagant. The club 
catered only to the millionaire playboy 
crowd with such regular patrons as the 
Astors. the Vincents, the Aldrichs and the 
Rockefellers almost in nightly attendance. 
Even the owner of the club was a million- 
naire and he operated it, not to make 
money, but as a hobby. 

Every girl in the show was a _ hand- 
picked beauty, and to make sure the show 
would be perfect in every detail, rehearsals 
were held for six months before opening. 
Money was no object. Every girl had at 
least four or five pairs of shoes for the 
stage, and stockings costing $30 a pair 
were ordered by the dozens. Nothing was 
spared to make it a success. 

And what a success it was! There was 
Fredi Washington doing dance special- 
ties; Abbie Mitchell singing blues and 
torchy numbers; “Silent” Johnny Hudgins 
providing some of the best comedy since 
the day of Bert Williams; and Elida 
Webb, who originated and danced the 
Charleston right there in that show at the 
Club Alabam. It was also on this same 
show that I introduced the Black Bottom 
as a dancer and it later swept the country. 

I don’t imagine there will ever be any- 
thing again like the old Club Alabam. 
The pageantry that went into every show, 
the costly costumes, the almost-nude spe- 
cialty numbers. Everything was just so. 
It was strictly a high-class place—so high- 
class in fact, that none of us in the show 
was allowed to use the front entrance or go 
out and mingle with the patrons when we 
were through working. We were simply 
kept out of reach—hard to get, so to speak. 

There was flirting going on, yes. You 
could see the reactions of the men in the 
audience when these girls would come out 
on the stage in their revealing costumes- 
and sometimes no costume at all. But 
there were never any vulgar demonstra- 
tions. If some rich fellow wanted to meet 
one of the girls and take her out for an 
evening, all he had to do was slip a waiter 
a note and a $10 bill and have him deliver 
it to the girl he wanted to take out. Then 
he would meet her at the stage door after 
the last show and take her to some other 
night spot for the rest of the evening. Of 
course, the management didn’t encourage 
this, but there was nothing they could do 
about it. After all these were some of the 
most beautiful girls on Broadway and 
when they came on stage in their scanty 
costumes, it was only natural for the men 
to become interested. 

I myself was even in one specialty num- 


ber called “The Wedding of The Bull” 
and wore absolutely nothing but a hat and 
a bridal veil. And now that I think about 
it, it was that very same number that al- 
most cost me my job. 

As it happened, everything in the act 
was built up to a climax where I was sup- 
posed to appear as “The Bride” at the top 
of a flight of 24 steps. Then I was sup- 
posed to walk down, always keeping my 
eyes straight ahead. This I did all right 
in rehearsal, but on opening night I simply 
couldn’t keep from looking down. 

After the last show that first night Fran- 
cis “Bunny” Weldon—he was the director 
—told me to make a 9 o’clock rehearsal the 
next morning. When I showed up and 
asked him what it was all about, he only 
said, “Get on the steps and come down 
them 24 times—and do it right!” Again I 
came down them perfectly, but that night 
the same thing happened. For three days 
“Bunny” made me make 9 o’clock rehear- 
sal and each night I invariably would look 
down to see where I was going. Finally on 
the fourth morning he warned me that if 
I didn’t do it right that night. he’d put me 
out of the show. That was the last time I 
ever looked down. 

I think “Bunny” is still around today— 
somewhere out in Hollywood, a very suc- 
cessful director. 

For three years I stayed with the Club 
Alabam shows, then when Johnny Hudgins 
pulled out of the show and went to Europe, 
followed a few months later by Florence 
Mills, Lew Leslie’s celebrated star of 
Blackbirds, 1 was the only colored star left 
on Broadway. 


4. VERYTHING had turned out wonder- 

~ fully for me. I didn’t think there could 
possibly be anything else more wonderful 
to happen for ma Then one day I got a 
call and heard a voice on the other end of 
the phone asking me if I would accept a 
spot in Flo Zeigfeld’s Nine O’Clock Revue, 
which was scheduled to open on the roof 
of the New Amsterdam theatre. 

Would I accept! I was almost too ex- 
cited to discuss it. This, I knew, was the 
greatest triumph of all. It was what every 
woman in show business dreamed of—a 
chance of appear in a Zeigfeld show. For 
me, I suppose it was one of the happiest 
moments of my life. 

I had learned a lot about show business 
from producers like Lew Leslie and 
“Bunny” Weldon, but Zeigfeld was the 
greatest of them all. When he put a show 
on the stage everything had to be almost 
letter perfect. But curiously enough, 
Zeigfeld never bothered to see any of his 
shows until the final night of dress re- 
hearsal just before opening. Then if he 
was dissatisfied with something, he'd im- 
mediately stop rehearsal and order it cor- 
rected. If a girl didn’t dance to suit him, 
he’d order her replaced right there on the 


spot. Sometimes there might be a squawk 


from his director about the next night 
being opening night, but it made no dif- 
ference to Zeigfeld. Always he would say, 
“You'll open when the show’s right. I 
don’t care if you have to put it off two 
nights or two weeks, but it’s got to be 
right.” 

He didn’t play any favorites either. If 
he put a girl out of the show she was out 
for good, and there wasn’t any getting 
back for her. If his director put one .out 
too, neither could he hire her back. If he 
did, Zeigfeld would ask him sharply: 
“What is she—your bedmate? What’s she 
doing back here if you fired her? If she 
wasn't good for the show then, how is it 
she’s so much better now?” 

I don’t recall all the numbers I sang in 
Zeigfeld’s revue, but there were four that 
were really big favorites at the time. They 
were: /f | Could Be With You One Hour 
Tonight which I had introduced in Runnin’ 
Wild; Mississippi Mud, My Man and 
Someday Sweetheart. 

When the show finally closed I went 
back to Chicago again and this time I met 
the man who was to become my future 
husband. I had never thought much about 
marrying again after I left Henry. My 
career had always been the important 
thing. But when I met McKissack Jones 
I realized for the first time, perhaps, that 
I wanted to settle down—with a husband. 

I knew that my career wouldn’t go on 
forever, so when “Mac” asked me to marry 
him I readily consented. He didn’t have 
too much then. As a matter of fact he was 
just getting started in policy and there 
were many times he used to bring his 
money to me, all in pennies, nickels and 
dimes, and we'd sit down together and 
count it. 

“Mac” promised me a good life and he 
made good that promise. We had trips 
abroad together—to Egypt, to Paris, every- 
where. We had chauffeurs and special 
built cars and the very best of everything. 
I was truly a happily married woman, but 
tragedy cut short that happiness all too 
soon. Just when we were beginning to sit 
back and enjoy life, “Mac” was killed in 
an automobile collision. 

Sometimes now when I think back over 
the happy times we had together, I realize 
that life hasn’t been altogether too unkind 


to me. True, I’ve had my ups and downs, 
but life is like that. Show business is like 
that. 


I suppose I always will remember those 
wonderful days on the stage. It’s a thrill 
that comes maybe only once in a lifetime, 
but you never forget it. “Mac” used to 
always say, “Get Jean started talking about 
show business and she’ll talk for hours!” 
But only those who have ever been on the 
stage can really appreciate the golden 
memories you have. For me they are truly 
golden and truly wonderful and I will al- 
ways keep them close to my heart. 


THE END 
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surely, undeniably, that he was conscious 
oft me as a woman. 

I raised my eyes because the love that 
surged through me would not let them re- 
main lowered. And this time, he did not 
withdraw his eyes from mine with their 
gathering ecstasy. 

“T was afraid the buds would wilt wait- 
ing for you,” he said huskily. “They’ve 
been expecting you since the office opened, 
this morning.” 

I may have been but a shy and bashful 
young girl till that crucial moment of my 
But love gives us not only new and 
supreme meanings in life. It gives us also 
the new and resplendent courage to reach 
out, across despair and brooding unhappi- 
for that which is ours. 

My hand lifted the pretties, most-per- 
fectly formed bud from the vase. His too- 
dignified dark business suit took on just 
the right color and warmth when I pinned 
the flower on his lapel. 

“Gallantry should have the reward of a 
boutonniere, sir,” I said. And I’m afraid 
that my fingers tarried a little too long as 
they fussed around, adjusting the bud at 
exactly the right angle. 

His hand brushed my cheek in a swift, 
fleeting caress. 'My face burned with the 
immediacy of my beloved’s touch. Then, 
to my chagrin, other part-time workers be- 
gan drifting in. I realized that Lester was 
giving no idle mouths food for gossip when 
he withdrew to his desk. 

Of all the days of my life, I remember 
that day. I remember it for the glory of 
years anticipated as I dutifully pounded 
the typewriter and answered the telephone. 

Time after time that afternoon, my eyes 
wandered toward him and toward that 
token of mine he wore on his coat. Always 
I saw a flicker of a smile on his lips. For 
love, in all its assurance, needs that con- 
reassurance of a look—a word—a 


days. 


ness, 


Stant 
cesture—from the beloved one. 

Ordinarily at five, I went home with a 
neighborhood girl friend who also attended 
the school. This time, I managed to stay 
behind on some excuse till Lester and I 
should be alone in the office. 

He came to me promptly after everybody 
else had punched out on the big time clock. 
His quick, impervious steps matched the 
rapid beat of my heart as he walked 
toward my desk. 

I rose to greet him. I stood before him 
in all my pride and all my humility, before 
him who had come into my life as its lord 
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and its law. My hands rested confidently 
in his that grasped mine. I was glad when 
his lips hungrily sought mine before they 
spoke. 

“I—I hardly know you, Helen,” he said 
agitatedly. “Yet I have known you and 
wanted you for so many years—wanted a 
girl whose mind matched her looks.” 

I, the shabby one, knew the crowning 
grandeur of woman that moment. Not for 
finery of dress, not for nimbleness of 
tongue, had he chosen me. For I was 
blessed with none of these—only with a 
mind that thought and a heart that adored. 
But for my mind and heart, he loved me. 

“T have waited for you—for so long, my 
dear,” I said. “Now I am yours and you 
are mine.” 

He drew me closer. A charwoman, com- 
ing in to clean the office, looked at us 
quickly and understandingly, then quietly 
withdrew with her pots and pans. Her re- 
ceding footsteps were the faintly-heard 
sounds of another world. 

Our kiss was a seal of eternity. 

We were denied the evening together be- 
cause Lester had to make a board meeting 
of a firm in which his father held stock. 
Even so, he lingered till barely ten min- 
utes before the meeting was due. But we 
planned the next evening for ourselves. 

I wrapped my rosebuds in tissue paper 
and tenderly put them in my purse. Every- 
thing that I saw—every store—every per- 
son—seemed wrapped in a new and trans- 
forming haze‘as I walked toward the sta- 
tion to catch the local train home. Ro- 
mance exalts by its magic the prosaic and 
commonplace till those blessed by romance 
walk divinely on familiar streets that are 
a new heaven and new earth. 

On this earth, on these crowded, indif- 
ferent streets of Chicago, I had found my 
heaven. Maybe it sounds sacrilegious. 
But love is the heart’s faith, enshrined by 
all the hallowed reminders of love. Words 
I had read, words written by a_ lover, 
throbbed in my mind: “That we ever for- 
get magic—that we ever betray on this 
earth the apple tree, the singing and the 
gold!” 

No apple trees grow on Michigan Ave- 
nue in Chicago. But my eyes would not 
have been surprised had one sprung full- 
blown from the hard, hot pavement. Like 
one who walks streets of gold, I noticed 
the couples walking hand in hand past me 
toward dinner and movies. 

Now I was one of their royal fraternity. 
Now I would no longer feel that agonizing 
loneliness of the unloved when I saw a man 
and a girl going along raptly together. 


SAW my reflection in a shop window. 

And my image brought me back to 
reality with a sharp jolt. How seedy and 
dull my clothes looked by comparison with 
the gorgeous frocks I saw in the window. 
How they mocked and denied all that 
stirred in me. 


Fiercely, I resolved that I would no 
longer shame Lester or myself by con- 
tinuing to dress like a drab. For love re- 
quires robes that honor it. But did not 
my mother insist that I dress plainly. 

I stopped short, fearing to defy her as 
I had feared all these years. Then a par- 
ticular dress caught my eye—purple the 
color of royalty and love had made me a 
queen. 

I gritted my teeth and dug my foot reso- 
lutely into the pavement. “You’ve made a 
new start, Helen,” I told myself resolutely. 
“Be a smart girl and make it a real start.” 

When I got home, I ate a warmed-up 
supper and excused my lateness by telling 
Mother that I had been detained late on 
office work. 

She gazed at me suspiciously when I 
picked at my food. “You are generally a 
hearty eater, dear,” she said insinuatingly. 
“What is troubling you?” 

It was now or never for me. I pushed 
my plate away with such force that it slid 
half way across the table. Her pouting, 
pretty face was shocked when I leaned for- 
ward in my chair. 

“Just this, Mother,” I said. “I'll soon 
be leaving business school to become a 
business girl in a full-time job. Ill have 
to dress like a business girl if I’m going 
to hold a job.” 

She laughed one of her sly little laughs. 
And, for the first time in my life, I was 
hating both the sight and sound of my own 
mother. 

“So that is what is troubling my little 
child,” she answered in that superior way 
of hers. “Well, dear, I will look in my 
wardrobe and see if I don’t have some old 
dresses that I can cut down for you.” 

I jumped to my feet, stung to the quick. 
Child she had called me. But my lover had 
held a woman and not a child in his deter- 
mined arms. And for raiment, she had of- 
fered me her hand-me-downs. 

I had never thought myself capable of 
the hot rage that possessed me. My hands 
leaped to the dress that I was wearing. 
The horrible thing ripped squarely in two 
as I tore at its coarse, ugly seams. The 
cheap, cotton slip that chafed my smooth 
skin joined it as a heap of rags on the 
floor. I stood there, in bra and panties, 
glaring at her who had once given me life 
but who now denied it to me. 

“Give me a hundred dollars to buy 
clothes out of my earnings I’ve turned over 
to you,” I stormed. “Give it to me now!” 

I saw the pupils of her eyes narrow. I 
was conscious that she was thinking of 
some way to stall on my demand. But I 
had seized the advantage and I meant to 
keep it. 

“Give it to me,” I repeated. “It is mine. 
But if you refuse, then I'll go out and 
borrow it from somebody.” 

A look of fear possessed her. I knew 
that I had hit her in most vulnerable spot 
—her pride. For it was her boast to every- 
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body that we never went in debt. I knew 
she could not stand the jolt to her own 
self-respect if I approached a friend for 
money. 

She opened a bureau drawer and sav- 
agely tossed some bills at me. I counted 
them—a fifty and five tens. I opened my 
purse to put them inside. Then fate be- 
trayed my secret. 

The rosebuds tumbled out of the purse 
and dropped at my feet. 

Her face turned to startled surprise. 
Then I saw a searing look that I inter- 
preted as jealousy. She moved fiercely 
toward me. 

“Who is he? What man are you seeing 
without my consent—and at my expense!” 

“Without your consent, but at my own 
expense,” I rasped back. “That you will 
find out when you can be a mother and 
not a thirty-six-year-old bobby soxer.” 

Her shoulders sagged at that remark. 
The crows’ feet in her chin bulged, the be- 
ginning wrinkles showed all too promi- 
nently when she slumped down in a chair 
and buried her face in her hands. I pitied 
her. But for my own good, I dared not 
show it when I stole silently to my room. 

Neither of us spoke a word at breakfast. 
That morning, I cut classes again. I hur- 
ried to the store and bought the purple 
dress with all the accessories of lingerie, 
stockings and shoes that make a woman 
feel like a woman. Afterwards, I was 
lucky enough to find a beauty shop where 
a customer had cancelled an appointment. 
They gave me the time. I emerged with 
my hair waved and my nails smartly mani- 
cured with just the correct tint to match 
my complexion. 

I called up Lester. “Your girl’s making 
a bad start by taking the afternoon off 
from work,” I said. “Going to fire her?” 

“Going to fire her as a stenographer not 
long from now,” he said banteringly. “But 
I’ve got a longer and steadier job in mind 
for her.” 

He seemed puzzled when I asked him 
not to call for me at home before our 
evening date. Hastily, I said that my 
mother was ill. I hated to lie to him. But 
I remembered how she had treated the 
boys who had called for me in earlier 
years. 

We arranged to meet at the place where 
we would have dinner and do a little danc- 
ing afterwards. I spent the impatient 
hours before date time with a girl friend 
who had broken from the iron rule of her 
mother to marry the man she loved. She 
grabbed me and kissed me when I told her 
that I meant to do the same. 


HE CAFE where I met Lester was one 

of the expensive restaurants on 47th 
Street. I had been waiting but five minutes 
when he appeared in his white dinner 
jacket that fit him as flawlessly as did my 
love. He stopped breathlessly when he saw 
me in my new splendor. 


“Why, hello, Cinderella!” he gasped. 

“Hello, my prince,” I answered. And 
we kissed shamelessly, ecstatically before 
the waiter who came, bowing gravely, to 
lead us to a table. 

But. as we sat down, I was again af- 
fected with a sensation that I had been 
trying to fight back the whole day. All 
day. I had had a curious feeling of being 
followed. But, once again, I shook it off 
as Lester hardly glanced at the menu for 
admiring me. 

“T’m sorry your mother is ill,” he said. 
“Tm anxious to meet her—soon.” 

His anxiety to know her convinced me 
that he wanted to marry me. I reached 
out and touched his hand with mine. 

“You will,” I said. Then I had to ex- 
press something that had been tormenting 
me. 

“But your parents, dear,” I said. “What 
will they think of your falling in love with 
a girl outside of their circle?” 

He looked at me earnestly. “Don’t worry 
about that, sweetheart. My father started 
out as a country school teacher in Georgia, 
earning fifteen dollars a month. My mother 
paid her way through Tuskegee by work- 
ing in the campus laundry. They’ve al- 
ways preferred that I marry a girl who 
knows the meaning of work rather than 
some spoiled darling who never soiled her 
hands to earn honest wages. You've met 
my father at the and he thinks 
you are the finest girl who’s ever studied 
there.” 

“Tl make 
promised. 

After the meal, we went to a night club. 
The band was playing a tantalizing little 
waltz. “We'll dance to that at our wed- 
ding.” Lester whispered as we made our 
way in and out of the dense throng of 
other couples. But, again, I had a prickly 
feeling that somebody was trailing me. 

The dance ended. I was joining the 
others in applause when a slinking, fa- 
miliar voice sounded in my ear. 

“Hello, daughter dear. Introduce me to 
your escort.” 

I whirled as if hit by lightning. Stand- 
ing there before me was my mother. I 
recognized the man with her as one of her 
more or less constant admirers, George 
Hunt. 

I wanted to run. My glorious evening 
with Lester had been climaxed by my being 
trapped in a lie. I heard the walls of my 
dream castle smashing when I stammered: 

“My mother—Mr. George Hunt, Mr. 
Lester Harley.” 

I saw Mother’s eyes widen when I pro- 
nounced my lover’s name. Who in Chi- 
cago did not know of Lester Harley as the 
most eligible young bachelor in town? 
Lester looked at me in a puzzled, troubled 
way that made my heart sink. But he was 
too inherently courteous to betray his sur- 
prise. He acknowledged the introductions, 
then added: 


school 


both of them like me,” I 


“T am happy that you are feeling bet- 
ter, Mrs. Blount.” 

A less selfish woman would have caught 
the cue—a woman mindful of the happi- 
ness of a marriageable daughter. But now 
was the moment when Mother could col- 
lect perfect and exquisite revenge for my 
disobedience. And she did. 

“Why, Mr. Harley?” she laughed. 
“Who’s been putting gossip in your ear? 
I haven’t had a sick day in ten years.” 

A more experienced girl than I would 
have maneuvered her beau away from the 
place immediately and then made the nec- 
essary explanations. My failure to do so 
was my fatal mistake, that night. I saw 
Mother give George Hunt a slight nudge. 
My ears ringing with shame, I heard that 
worthy inviting Lester and me to their 
table for a cocktail. 

My tongue was tied. I avoided Lester’s 
eyes while I toyed with my martini. But 
Mother was at her charming and wittiest 
and most expansive self. 

“So nice of you, Mr. Harley,” Mother 
was saying, “to show my little girl such 
a pleasant evening. Shy lamb that she is, 
this is the first real date she’s ever had.” 

I choked, and had to grab my napkin 
quick. That was putting me in my place. 
That was to make me appear childish and 
awkward before the man who had so hon- 
estly and maturely claimed me as his own. 

Hate burned in my heart as I measured 
her across the table. My dress was stylish 
and attractive. But hers far eclipsed mine 
in cut and design. The neckline on mine 
was modestly high. Hers plunged like a 
chorus girl’s. The cosmetics applied to 
my face by the beauty parlor set me off 
as chic and appealing. But my mother’s 
make-up was far more subtle and compel- 
ling. 

But what hurt was that Lester listened 
to her so avidly. That was to have been 
my night of nights. But a false enchant- 
ress had stepped in to spoil it. And that 
evil one had been my own mother. 

She and George Hunt did have the social 
grace to leave before we did, but not till 
after she had invited Lester for supper 
on an evening, not far away. It piqued 
me. For that I had meant to do myself, 
after proper consultation with Mother. 

I had expected Lester to reprove me 
about my lie after she had left with the 
lovelorn George trailing behind. I could 
have understood it, and been grateful, had 
he slapped me publicly. Instead his talk 
was all of mother, of her brilliance and 
charm. And that was the theme he harped 
on till he kissed me good-night on my 
porch. Next morning, before I went to 
school, she talked about him till my head 
swam. 

“A marvelous, fascinating man,” she 
cooed. “But, really, my dear, much too 
mature for you. And while I won't with- 
hold my consent, you are actually too 
young to marry anybody.” 
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“You were younger than I am now when 
you married father,” I flung back. Then, 
the tears dimming my eyes, I hurried out 
of the house. 


TMHE EVENING that Lester came to sup- 

per was another bitter humiliation for 
me. Mothers are expected to welcome a 
fiance on such an occasion, but to hover 
discreetly in the background. But Mother 
seized the limelight from the time that we 
sat down, and held it throughout the entire 
evening. Afterwards, we had coffee in the 
living room. And mine was the ironical 
experience of preparing and serving while 
Mother played companion and hostess to 
my date. 

As worried weeks went by, I sensed what 
was in the wind. I think I could have han- 
dled the situation against a girl of my own 
age. But I could only boil and rage mutely 
in my heart when the intruder upon my 
love was the woman who had given me 
birth. Maybe, I should have taken up the 
issue squarely and directly with Lester. 
But how can a girl admit, outside the 
closely guarded privacy of her heart, that 
her mother is her rival. 

Soon my rival dropped George Hunt and 
all her assorted beaux. Soon she forgot 
the club that she had organized to keep 
her name in the papers. Now she spent 
her time planning threesomes in which I 
was always the crowd. 

She arranged evenings at the theater, 
and the two of them seemed always to for- 
get my presence during their after-per- 
formance chatter. We had week-ends at a 
country place that Lester owned out near 
South Haven, not far from Chicago, and 
Mother told the neighbors that she was 
going along as chaperon. But, often, I 
thought that I heard footsteps entering her 
room after each of us had retired to sepa- 
rate quarters. Since I was not sure, I made 
no accusations. 

Meanwhile, Lester’s family welcomed me 
as a prospective member. “You are a 
sweet girl who will make Lester a wonder- 
ful wife,” old Mrs. Harley said, kissing 
me at the end of my first evening in their 
home. It made me feel both joyous and 
sad. 

Mother, too, was at her proper best 
when the Harleys came to make the re- 
quired call upon the parents of their in- 
tended daughter-in-law. She was modest 
and restrained. I saw a cunning glint in 
her eyes when honest Professor Harley 
naively told her that he was settling ten 
thousand dollars and a furnished home on 
Ralph and me as our start in life. 

But she was pacing the floor, her fingers 
clawing at her throat, the minute they left. 
“What’s the matter, Mamma, don’t you 
like my intended in-laws?” I queried in- 
nocently. 

“In-laws can go to blazes,” she exploded. 
“Tt’s Lester—!” 

She stopped, realizing what she was ad- 
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mitting. I flung myself at her, my hands 
grappling her wrists. 

I could hold back no longer and finally 
shrieked my accusation: 

“You—you love him! 
evil witch.” 

I flung her from me, and she fell back 
limply against the wall. I could hear her 
crying convulsively. 

Then she straightened up and her voice 
was calm. “Yes,” she said. “I love him. 
And Ill fight to hold him against any 
chit of a girl—even my own daughter.” 

I glared at her. “We are no longer 
mother and daughter,” I thundered. 

“We are two women loving the same 
man. And look to yourself as I will to 
myself!” 

“Go look in the mirror and see what a 
fool you are.” she screamed back. Then 
she grinned at me slyly, and her voice was 
a soft, malevolent purr: “You may claim 
him finally. But still I shall have won.” 

The ominous something in her words 
frightened me. “What—what do you 
mean,” I blurted. 

“Child, you will know my meaning when 
you are awakened as a woman. He may 
be yours. But he was mine first.” 


You—you, you 


E WAS hers first. The words struck 

home with the force of something that 
was hard and mocking and decisive. I 
rushed to my room, hearing the echoes of 
guarded footsteps down the hall. 

Now I knew their meaning, or thought 
I did. 

If I went to the altar with Lester Har- 
ley, I would go compromised by an unholy 
liaison between him and my mother. For- 
ever, I would be besmirched in my own 
eyes for permitting myself to play a sec- 
ondary role, for having been betrayed un- 
der his roof and by my own flesh. 

I seized ink and paper. I wrote Lester 
a curt note, breaking our engagement and 
returning his ring. I rent in shreds the 
purple dress that was still his favorite. I 
packed up my bags, and flagged a taxi to 
the La Salle Street Station. There I 
boarded a train for Indianapolis where I 
knew a girl who had gone to business 
school with me. She had written me about 
an opening for a competent secretary with 
a real estate firm. 

The practice tests that they gave me 
when I got there resulted in my being 
given the job over a dozen other applicants. 
In the months that followed, I steeled my 
heart against love and applied myself to 
my duties. 

I knew that I was one of those women 
for whom love comes but once. I deter- 
mined that in the business world I would 
find the satisfaction and achievement that 
had been denied me when I'd resigned my 
hopes of becoming a wife. 

For three years I kept advancing till, 
at 21, I was made secretary-treasurer of 
the company. I doubt if any other Negro 


business girl ever became an executive at 


such an early age. From my extra earn- 
ings, I judiciously made investments in 
safe undertakings that afforded me a nice 
extra income over my savings. 

But always there was a gnawing, restless 
hollowness in my soul. I saw the girls in 
my office marry and have babies. In my 
honest moments, I had to confess to my- 
self that I would rather be tied to a peram- 
bulator than to a desk. And, at such min- 
utes, I relived all that hurt of my heart. 

I was trying vainly to forget that epi- 
sode which had turned my hopes to ashes. 
A distant cousin in Indianapolis had _in- 
formed Mother of my whereabouts. But 
letters that came with a Chicago postmark 
went unopened into a huge pile. Three 


times Mother tried calling me by long dis- 


tance. Three times I refused to speak to 
her. 

Then one day my company acquired a 
big tract of land on the outskirts of Indian- 
apolis, and advertised for salesmen to pro- 
mote it. I was assigned the task of inter- 
viewing applicants. I had talked to many 
job-seeking men that morning, when the 
receptionist ushered in the last one. 

My face recoiled from the shock when 
I saw Lester Harley standing before me. 

Somehow, I had always imagined that he 
would have a hangdog, guilty look if I 
ever accidentally encountered him.  Sur- 
prise was in his expression, but not guilt. 

I was remembering how differently we 
had met in another office. But I was won- 
dering why he should be among the men 
hunting positions. 

“Sit down, Mr. Harley,” I said brusque- 
ly. “What are your qualifications?” 

He looked at me earnestly for a long 
minute. “My qualifications, Miss Blount,” 
he said, “are an empty purse and a great 
deal of business experience.” 

My jaw dropped. “An empty purse—” 
I said. 

“Quite true, Miss Blount!” he inter- 
rupted. “My family lost everything by 
being too honest and too trusting with cer- 
tain associates who weren't.” 

I frowned. If my mother had become 
his paramour, she must have been sadly 
disappointed when he’d lost all his funds. 
And knowing her love of the dollar, she'd 
probably chucked him out, too. 

I wanted to be impersonal with him. 
But the rising well of bitterness within me 
would not permit me. “Really, Mr. Har- 
ley,” I said. “You’d probably do better 
elsewhere. Don’t you think it might be a 
little embarrassing for you here?” 

The old courageous note was in his 
voice, the old strong lift in his shoulders, 
when he answered: 

“No, my darling. I’ve done nothing to 
be embarrassed about—except being jilted 
without cause and explanation.” 

My hands shook and I dropped the pen- 
cil with which I had been making doo-dads 
on a piece of paper. “Don’t call me your 
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darling.” I flared. “Two-timing a girl with 
her own mother—” My voice broke and 
terrifyingly, sobbingly, I was no longer a 
busy executive but a woman who had been 
wronged. 

I wanted to shake off the arm that he 
placed around me. It was so unwanted— 
and yet so wanted. “Listen to me, Helen,” 
he pleaded. “Listen if we never meet 
again.” 

+] knew that your mother was trying to 
come between us. I tried to shut my eyes 
to a situation that it was your place to 
meet. But I could not insult the mother 
of my fiance when she made all those ar- 
rangements. And because I so much 
wanted to be with you, I accepted them. 
Sure. she charmed me when I first met. 
But charm grew pretty thin when she tried 
to come between us.” 

I looked up at him in stony disbelief. 
“But those visits to her room.” 

He looked at me frankly. “I admit mak- 
ing them, dear, but not for the purpose 
you think. I begged her to absent herself 
from the picture so that you and I would 
not be shamed.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders wearily. “She wouldn’t agree.” 

“You expect me to believe that,” I said 
cynically. 

He looked with troubled eyes at me. 
“No, I don’t, Helen. But I understood 
when you told me a falsehood about your 
mother being sick. Why can’t you under- 
stand me when I tell you the truth?” 

I was as proud as I was bewildered. The 
telephone rang, and answering it gave me 
a chance to regain my composure. I started 
to speak when I put down the receiver. 
But his pleading tongue was faster than 
mine. 

“Your mother has written you the same 
thing time after time,” he said. “Didn't 
you get her letters?” 

That pile of ignored correspondence in 


my apartment. I tried to brush it from 
my mind. 
“My mother?” I questioned. “You've 


still been seeing her?” 

“Only to learn something of you,” he 
said. “But I learned nothing till I an- 
swered the job ad—not even knowing that 
you were connected here but only that you 
were somewhere in Indianapolis.” 

My mind was reeling. I needed to be 


alone. “Come back tomorrow, Lester,” I 
said, “and I will let you know about the 
job.” 

When he had left, I stepped outside the 
office, jumped in my car, and _ hurried 
home. I tore savagely into the mountain 
of letters. And I was reproaching myself 
for brewing my own misery when I had 
finished. 

“IT have been what you called me—an 
evil witch,” my mother’s painfully-penned 
words stared at me. “I envied your youth. 
I tried to make you an ugly duckling. At 
the last, I lied and destroyed your happi- 
ness. But come back and give me a chance 
to be your mother—and be my age.” 

I started dialing every Negro hotel and 
Anxious 
hours went by as voices, querulous or cour- 
tesy, told me that no Lester Harley was 
registered there. 

Finally, I had called all but one. And 
in that one, a voice said, “Just a minute. 
He’s here.” 

Lester’s voice had never been more wel- 
come than that moment, when I heard it 


rooming house in Indianapolis. 


over the wires. 

“Hello, hello,” he said. 

“Don’t hello mister,” I cried out. 
“Get on over here to my place. But stop 
at the courthouse and pick up a license 
on the way. I’m taking that permanent 
job you once offered me—if it’s still open.” 

I caught the quick catch in his voice. 
“My dear!” he “It’s always 
And no other applicants have 


me, 


answered. 
been open. 
ever been considered.” 

Before the sun went down, I was Mrs. 
And to the vows I made 
publicly before a minister, I made another 


Lester Harley. 


one privately. 

The Lord helping me, I vowed never 
again to judge anybody hastily—and par- 
ticularly my man. I’ve kept my vow, these 
five years, so well that Lester is once again 
on his way to the top. For I saw to it that 
he got my vacant job at the real estate 
company. 

Me! I’ve reached the top for any loving 
woman. Because I’m a treasured wife and 
the mother of three fine children conceived 
and reared in the joy of their parents’ mu- 
tual respect and adoration. 


THE END 
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MODELS WANTED 


Attractive models with or without experience are wanted by Tan ConrFEs- 


SIONS to pose for pictures illustrating stories in the magazines. If you can 


qualify, send your picture together with your name, address, height and 
weight to Picture Editor, Tan Conressions, 1820 South Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


had borrowed his Dad’s car. We danced 
far into the night, with Roger’s arms tight 
around me and his lips close to my ear 
as he softly sang the lyrics to each song. 
By the time the strains of the final song 
faded away, my heart was pounding like a 
trip hammer and my body fairly trembled 
each time I looked into Roger’s eyes. As 
we drove away, I laid my head on his 
shoulder and closed my eyes. 

We drove for a while in silence, Roger’s 
arm comfortingly around me. “Still my 
girl?” he finally asked. 

“Oh, yes, Roger!” 

He gave me a little hug. “Just wanted 
to make sure,” he said. “Remember that 


song? Absence Makes The Heart Grow 
Fonder—for somebody else.” 





“There'll never be anyone else for me!” 

“That’s my baby!” he said. 

Suddenly we were turning down a dark- 
ened street and Roger stopped the car. He 
switched off the lights and we were plunged 
into an abrupt dimness and silence. His 
arm tightened around my shoulder and his 
lips found mine in the darkness. Then his 
hands began caressing me, gently, inti- 
mately, and involuntarily I stiffened. We 
had done some petting, the same as the 
other fellows and girls in our set, but this 
was bolder, different. I felt my body go 
dangerously weak for a moment and I 
was frightened. “Please, don’t, Roger,” I 
pleaded. 

His breath came in short, excited gasps. 
“Don’t be that way, baby,” he whispered. 

“No, I can’t!” I said fiercely. But he 
wouldn’t stop. A warning bell sounded 
somewhere deep in my subconscious and 
I struggled desperately against his crude 
embraces. I broke away and _ pressed 
against the car door, exhausted. I didn’t 
cry, but my shoulders shook convulsively. 
“T just can’t, Roger. I just can’t!” I re- 
peated over and over. 

Savagely, Roger started up the car and 
slammed it into gear. I could tell he was 
angry and I wanted to tell him I was sorry 
for the way I'd acted. But the words 
wouldn’t come. I could see the muscles in 
his jaw jerk spasmodically as he fought 
to control his anger and disappointment. 
“Later!” he growled as he let me out at 
my door and drove away before I could say 
good night. 


LL the next day I brooded about what 
had happened. Had I done right in 
refusing to yield to Roger? Then, in this 
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bewildered and confused state, came the 
shock that stabbed into my young heart like 
a cruel dagger. My mother called me into 
the kitchen. Sullenly, I obeyed her, for 
I wanted only to be left alone with 
my misery. She had a queer look on her 
face and I felt an uneasiness steal over me 
as she studied me closely. 

“T want to talk to you,” she began halt- 
ingly. “It’s about Roger. . . .” 

I held my breath, not knowing quite 
what to say. “Has he .. .” she was em- 
barrassed and it made me uncomfortable. 
“He hasn’t been fooling around with you. 
has he?” she asked, her voice heavy with 
concern. Something about the way she 
said “fooling around” made the scene with 
Roger the night before flash across my 
mind. Then I was suddenly indignant. “I 

I don’t know what you mean.” 

Mom didn’t look at me directly, but kept 
her eyes averted. “Lord knows I’ve tried 
to teach you right,” she sighed, “but—Jane 
Allen is going to have a baby, and I just 
pray that Roger hasn’t—” 

“No, no!” I shouted, covering my ears 
with my hands. I wouldn’t—couldn’t— 
hear any more and fled upstairs with the 
shameful words burning my ears. 

In the weeks that followed, I discovered 
that it was all true. Roger married Jane 
and a short time later the baby came. 
But my attraction to Roger continued to 
haunt me. The knowledge that the same 
searching, hot caresses Roger had given 
me he had given to Jane—and more. And 
little by little I reached the point where 
any man’s touch produced a violent reac- 
tion in me. Just dancing with a fellow 
filled me with such illogical terror that it 
was not long' before the boys stopped ask- 
ing me for dates. Even if I liked a fellow, 
I just couldn’t bear for him to put his 
hands on me. Gradually I realized that I 
had a mental scar no ordinary doctor could 
ever heal. aoe. « 

Things went on that way—casual ac- 
quaintances and platonic friendships— 
until I went to work for Jack. I remember 
the day I walked into his newly-opened of- 
fice, a letter from one of my teachers at 
business college in my hand. “Dr. Wil- 
liams?” I'd asked the broad, white-jacket- 
ed pair of shoulders that confronted me as 
I pushed open the door. 

The broad expanse of starched white 
turned slowly and I found myself looking 
up into a twinkling pair of deep set eyes. 
Dr. Williams’ smile was amazingly boyish, 
and yet there was comforting maturity in 
his handsome tan face. Apparently he 
thought I was a patient, for he led me 
into the consulting room and ushered me to 
a chair before I could get any farther 
than my name. “Now, Miss King,” he 
said in a deep-voiced professional manner, 
“what seems to be the trouble?” 

I explained that I had come looking for 
a job as receptionist and a look of surprise 
Then he burst into 


came over his face. 
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laughter. “For a moment there,” he said, 
“T thought you were my first patient.” A 
short time later I knew all about young Dr. 
Williams—how he had worked his way 
through Meharry, borrowed some money 
from his brother and come to Pittsburgh to 
begin practicing. And although the sal- 
ary he reluctantly offered me was far be- 
low the amount I had in mind when I 
started out on my job-hunt, I quickly ac- 
cepted. I realized the moment I had first 
looked into his eyes that I would work for 
Jack Williams even if he couldn’t pay me a 
cent. 


Two YEARS later, Jack had moved into 

a new and larger suite of offices and he 
had made a name for himself in medical 
circles that was the envy of older and more 
experienced surgeons. All those days and 
weeks and months of working together 
eventually had their effect. I felt an at- 
tachment to Jack that was much more inti- 
mate and personal than the usual secre- 
tary-boss relationship. Still, it was more 
of a brother-sister affection, something that 
gave me all the satisfaction I needed—or 
wanted. 

So I was dismayed when I realized that 
Jack had fallen in love with me. I was 
afraid the old fear was still rooted deep in 
my mind, yet I had to admit to myself that 
a warm glow flushed through me when- 
ever I looked at Jack. Could it be that I 
had fallen in love with him? Would that 
erase the paralyzing effect of my early ex- 
perience? 

I learned the tragic truth the day I 
bruised my shoulder while helping Jack 
to install his new x-ray machine. It was 
not a bad injury, but the shock and pain 
doubled me up. Instantly, Jack had me 
in his arms, his grave concern mirrored 
in his eyes. He unbuttoned my white uni- 
form and with firm, gentle fingers began to 
massage the sore spot. I closed my eyes 
and relaxed under his soothing touch. 
But the spell was abruptly broken. 

“Alice—darling, I love you!” Jack’s 
voice, tense and vibrant with emotion, 
brought me sharply back to reality. A 
shudder of revulsion swept through me as 
his arms tightened. I was too frightened 
and too ashamed of myself to speak. His 
kiss was hot and moist. In the dark re- 
cesses of my mind something stirred and 
a faint voice called out, “This is love— 
take it while you can!” But the room 
whirled dizzily around me and I could not 
return his passionate kiss. 

Through my tears I could see Jack’s 
puzzled face pleading for some explana- 
tion, some reason why. Heartbrokenly | 
poured out the whole story. After I had 
finished, only my bitter sobs echoed off the 
bare white walls. Yet, I somehow felt bet- 
ter after my painful confession. 

Shortly after that, Jack made his de- 
cision and despite my protests that it was 
unfair to him, we reached our strange 


Now that we were married, 
all my old doubts returned. Of course. 
outwardly we were the perfect young mar. 


agreement. 


ried couple. Jack had hired a new re. 
ceptionist and I was busy with my social 
duties. 
jokes our friends made about the twin beds 
in our new house and one night at a party 
I saw Jack wince when someone remarked, 
“Well, having a doctor in the house will 
save you a lot of money when the children 
start arriving!” 

It was then I really saw what a devastat. 


ing effect our unnatural relationship was 


working on Jack. Inwardly I cursed my. 
self for a fool, but whenever I made up my 
mind to make an advance, something 
would halt me just short of the actual 
word or embrace. It was like a knife 
twisted in my heart when Mom remarked 
casually one day when she visited me, 
“Jack must be working pretty hard these 
days. 
all the time.” I knew that actually, he had 
been turning new patients over to another 


doctor and the old enthusiasm for his work | 


was missing. I was more miserable than 
I'd ever been before. 

Although he was just as sweet and kind 
as he had always been, Jack began to go 
out alone more often. One night he re 
turned home late at night, tip-toeing into 
the bedroom to keep from waking me. But 
I hadn’t been able to sleep soundly for 
months and I switched on the bed lamp as 
he entered. “I’m sorry,” he muttered. “I 
didn’t mean to wake you.” And he looked 
as dejected as a little boy caught stealing 
cookies. My heart went out to him and 
after only a moment’s hesitation, I forced 
a smile to my lips. 

“Come here, darling,” I said, trying to 
keep my voice on an even keel. His eyes 
lighted with anticipation and he took a 
nervous step toward my bed. He looked 
deep into my eyes for a long moment. 
then slowly he bent down. My _ heart 
pounded wildly. I must, I must! I kept 
telling myself. But when he touched my 


cold, unyielding lips, he drew back as if | 
He shook his head. | 


I had slapped him. 
“No, Alice,” he said sadly, “it would only 
make it worse.” Slowly, he turned and 


He looks so tired and kind of sad” 


Pept 


We laughed politely at the sly | 


if 








walked out of the room. A few minutes | 


later I heard the furious spatter of the 
shower in the bathroom. . . . 


‘THINGS might have continued unbear- 

ably tense between us if Jack’s recep 
tionist hadn’t suddenly been called out of 
town. After a little persuasion, he finally 
agreed to let me fill in until she returned. 
I'd found time hanging heavy on my hand: 
lately and I told Jack it would give me 
something useful to do. Handling pa 
tients, sterilizing instruments and keeping 
busy around the office gave me a new lease 
on life. I felt closer than ever before to 
Jack as I watched him gently quiet a sick 
child, or skillfully clean and bind a wound. 
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Time passed quickly and before I knew it, 
the week was over and I was putting in my 
Jast day at the office. 

It was a busy day. There was the usual 
parade of patients, plus a minor operation 
in the office and one emergency call from 
the hospital late in the afternoon. Just as 
I was about to lock up the office, Jack 
phoned from the hospital and suggested we 
have dinner together somewhere. 

Jack was bubbling over with excitement 
when I met him at the restaurant half an 
hour later. “Hey, what’s the celebration?” 
I asked. after he had ordered a bottle of 
wine with the meal. 

“A tricky thyroid operation,” he chor- 
tled. “Came off without a hitch!” 

“Wonderful!” I exclaimed, then added, 
“But what else should you expect from the 
best doctor in town?” Jack smiled happily 
and made a little bow. “Of course, I could 
say the best doctor in the whole doggone 
world,” I went on with my bantering, “but 
it would sound too much like bragging.” 

The meal went on in that light vein, and 
by the time we had finished, the wine had 
begun taking effect. We continued our 
fun at a nightclub, and although I took 
only another drink or two, Jack ordered 
highballs one after another. “What the 
heck,” he shouted above the blare of the 
band, “I’m going to take tomorrow off— 
the next day, too, if necessary.” 

We got home about 2:30 in the morning, 
Jack leaning heavily on my arm. I was 
tired, but strangly excited by the unac- 
customed drinks. As I flopped on the bed 
exhausted, I noticed Jack staring at me 
oddly. His eyes glinted and his mouth 


twitched nervously. I thought he was 
about to say something, but he continued 
to stare. It was a little frightening, but 
strangely exhilarating. My pulse pound- 
ed wildly. A delicious thrill chased along 
my spine. Never had I felt this way be- 
fore. What was happening to me? 

Fascinated, I watched Jack lurch to his 
feet and start toward me. He was mum- 
bling incoherently. “I want you—you’re 
my wife,” I heard him say. “My wife 
wife!” 

I drew back on the bed. 


my 


“The bargain, 


Jack!” I shouted, and my voice was high- 
pitched, trembling. “You promised—we 
agreed—” 


“To hell with the agreement!” 

He lifted me bodily off the bed and 
crushed me to him. My breath came in 
agonized gasps. Liquid fire flamed through 
my veins and our lips met in teeth-jarring 
fury. All of my senses seemed to come 
alive at that moment, my head reeled in 
ecstasy. 

“Oh, darling- 
and the whole universe was caught in a 


my darling!” I moaned, 


white-hot blaze of passion. . . . 

Tomorrow, Jack and I will stand once 
again before Reverend Lowe. Once again 
we will repeat the marriage vow. Our 
friends are slightly amused. They think 
we're carrying out the modern custom of 
going through the ceremony at each anni- 
versary. What they won’t know is that on 
this, the first anniversary of our public 
wedding, I'll begin my first year as the 
real Mrs. Jack Williams, no longer a part- 
time wife. 


THE END 
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SEX WITHOUT LOVE 


Lucy was a “fast girl,” born with a 
nature that exacted passion as its due. 
She held virtue in contempt, and after 
her affair with: Jean Martin sex was as 
casual to her as the flowering of the 
laurel in Tennessee where she lived. But 
then “The Professor” came along to 
teach the mountain youngsters how to 
read and write and she decided she would 
goto school again. Her passion traveled 
anew and unusual path. Here is a mov- 
ing story as exciting and dramatic as any 
you have ever read. 
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hear the jingle of coins announcing I had 
woa and I’d glow with the flush of victory. 
I became obsessed with the idea of hitting 
the jackpot and soon had to get some more 
change from the cashier. It didn’t matter 
that I was losing, for sooner or later I 
knew I’d win it all back. I had a hunch. 

Yet, nothing happened. Next time, next 
time I kept promising myself. Finally, 
in frustration, I beat at the machine with 
my fists. “Damn you!” I muttered. 

“That’s the way those one-armed bandits 
behave,” I heard an amused voice say. 

“This machine is fixed!” I said indig- 
nantly. 

“Of course.” 

“Tt’s crooked!” 

“Two to one you can’t prove that,” the 
stranger smiled. 

Something in his manner halted the bit- 
ter retort that rushed to my lips, and in- 
stead of lashing out at him, I deliberately 
turned my back on him and concentrated 
on the payoff chart on the slot machine. 
“Now don’t go away mad,” he said. “We 
like to keep our customers happy.” 

“Oh, you’re a gambler,” I said bitingly. 

“So are you. The only difference is that 
I win.” 

I whirled to face him. 
you work for the house. 
these sucker games.” 

He fished out a handful of change. “Only 
at the right time,” he said, dropping three 
coins in rapid succession. Twice the ma- 
chine whirred and clicked hollowly, but 
on the third play there was a shower of 
quarters as the three bar-bells lined up in 
the windows. I was so astonished I forgot 
my anger. “You hit the jackpot!” I ex- 
claimed, rushing to scoop up the winnings. 

“Tt’s yours,” he said, refusing the money 
I held out to him. “I just wanted to prove 
to you that these slots are fixed, they're not 
crooked. You just have to know when 
they’re ready to pop.” 

And right then I learned the first rule of 
a good professional gambler—know when 
to bet. Later I was to learn for myself that 
what is a good bet at one moment, may be 
a sucker’s play the next. But my introduc- 
tion to the new and exciting world of 
gambling was unexpectedly cut short. 

“I'm Rick, manager of the joint,” my 
companion was saying, when suddenly a 
buzzer sounded and red lights began to 
flash. “It’s a raid!” someone shouted and 
I heard a stifled scream. 

“Five’ll get you ten it’s a false alarm,” 
Rick yelled to me over the confusion, “but 
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You don’t play 
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we'd better play it safe. Come on!” 

I followed him across the room, dodging 
between the milling patrons, through a 
well-concealed door. A few seconds later, 
we emerged from a narrow passageway 
outdoors near the parking lot. “Where’s 
your car?” Rick demanded. 

“I’m not ready to leave yet,” I told him. 
“T think I’ll stay.” 

“Wanna bet?” He was not smiling and 
I could see that he was determined to get 
me away from the place. 

“Were you always a gambler, Rick?” I 
asked as we headed for the family car I'd 
borrowed for the night. 

He examined his long tapering fingers 
in the glare of the parking lot flood light. 
I had noted their almost feminine smooth- 
ness as Rick led me through the dark pas- 
sageway and I could see the fingernails 
were close cropped, but  well-shaped. 
“Yeah, I worked—once,” he said thought- 
fully, then bitterly, “But what did it get 
me? Copping a slave every day is for 
suckers, baby. These hands’ll never hold 
anything heavier than a deck of cards. You 
can make book on that!” 

Rick opened the car door for me and 
stood by the running board. “Take a tip,” 
he said, smiling slightly. “Now that you’ve 
had your taste of slumming, stay away 
from this joint!” 

“Thanks for the advice,” I replied sar- 
castically. 

“On the level. 
nice to be hanging around here. 


You’re a nice girl, too 
Now, go 
on home.” 

“Okay, Rick,” I smiled. “But Ill be 
back!” The rain of loose gravel as I sped 
away drowned out whatever his retort was. 


WAS back at Pike’s Place the next 

night and two or three times a week for 
the following weeks. I played constantly, 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, but 
always with the same thrill of anticipation, 
the breath-taking wait for the dice to halt 
their erratic roll or the turn of the final 
card. 

And one night, I was forced to admit to 
myself that it was more than the thought 
of seeing Rick again that pulled me back 
to that roadhouse gambling room. It was 
the recklessness of taking a chance, the 
never-ending battle of skill and wits, the 
supreme satisfaction of winning. Id 
“caught the bug” as Rick put it. 

“Call it anything you like,” I told him. 
“Just as long as you don’t preach to me.” 

“What you do is your little red wagon, 
baby,” Rick replied. “After all, it’s people 
like you who help pay my commission.” 

“But I win more than I lose, darling,” 
I reminded him. 

“That’s the old come-on,” he snapped. 
“And don’t play with me, Marcella,” he 
added in a taut voice. 

Rick had left his assistant in charge and 
we were sitting at the long bar out front. 
He was staring straight ahead into the mir- 
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ror. “Why, what do you mean, Rick?” I 
asked innocently. 

“You know damn well what I mean!” he 
told me, one corner of his mouth twitch- 
ing, a sign, I had discovered, that he was 
under some sort of emotional pressure. I 
shifted my glance and our eyes met in the 
mirror in front of us. “I’m not one of your 
goody-goody school chums.” 

I raised my eyebrows and smiled coyly. 
“207° 

“T play for keeps, baby.” 

“You want me to check—throw in my 
cards?” I asked, secretly hoping he’d no- 
tice how I'd picked up on the gambling 
jargon he used. 

“That’s up to you. You know what cards 
you hold. I’m just the dealer.” 

“Tl stick.” 

Rick hesitated, then, “The game might 
get too rough. The ante is high, baby— 
the sky’s the limit.” 

I laid my hand over his clenched fist, as 
it lay on the bar, the tan skin light against 
the polished mahogany. “I'll stick,” I re- 
peated. 

My family began to question me about 
my coming and going at odd hours, and I 
had run out of “girl friends to visit” and 
“club meetings” to attend, excuses I shame- 
lessly used. But one night after I had 
quieted my parents’ fears, Henry cornered 
me. “Okay, Sis,” said my brother, “Don’t 
try to jive me. You're up to something. 
What is it?” 

“Oh, skip the big brother act, Henry! 
I’m old enough to take care of myself and 
I'll thank you to keep your nose out of my 
business.” 

“Okay, brat.” he said. “But just watch 
your step or yours truly will have to watch 
it for you!” 

It was several nights later that I dis- 
covered Henry’s words were more than an 
idle threat. Rick and I were at the bar 
sipping cokes. “Liquor’s no good when 
you need a clear eye and steady hand,” 
Rick had explained to me when I ques- 
tioned him about his surprising drinking 
habits. 

“Do you always win?” I asked him one 
time. 

He gave me one of his rare smiles. 
“That’s my job, baby! Sure, I take the 
short end sometimes, but when you add it 
all up I’m ahead. Gotta be!” 

“But suppose you're up against a sucker 


who’s lucky?” I wanted to know. “Sup- 
ose he breaks you?” 
Pp y 

“Takes more than luck.” 

“But just suppose,” I insisted. “What 


would happen if you lost a lot of money for 
the house? What would Pike do?” 

Rick made a face and drew his long fore- 
finger across his throat. “Once a pro 
starts losing,” he said flatly, “he might as 
well grab a pickax or a broom. He’s 
jinxed and news travels fast in this busi- 
ness.” 

Rick stared at me intently. “This sounds 


like a buildup for a sermon,” he said. 
I smiled reassuringly. “Just curious.” 
Suddenly a heavy shoulder shoved in be. 
tween us. It was Henry, his face scowling 


with rage. “Okay, Marcella,” he gritted, 


“let’s go.” 


“You flipping your wig, chum?” Rick | 
He eased down off the — 


said ominously. 
stool. 

“Rick!” I shouted. “It’s all right. 
my brother.” 

Rick stared at me in disbelief for a mo- 
ment, then shrugged his shoulders. 


He’s 


“Are you going to be sensible, or do [ | 


have to drag you away from this two-bit 
slickster?” Henry demanded. 

“You'd better do as he says, Marcella,” 
Rick advised quietly. 

“T'll do no such thing! And get this, 
Henry Johnson, you pick somebody else to 
spy on. I'll do as I please. Later for 
you!” Abruptly, I turned my back to him. 
Through the mirror, I could see him hesi- 
tate, then turn on his heel and stomp out. 

“That was the wrong play,” Rick said 
finally. 

“What do you care?” I snapped, trying 
to contro! my shaking voice. The scene 
with Henry had completely unnerved me. 

“The kid’s right. I’m no good for you.” 

“Take me out of here,” I said, my voice 
dangerously close to breaking. 

Rick signaled the bartender, who brought 
him the phone. “I’m cutting out, Eddie,” 
he said. “Hold things down for me.” 
There was a pause as his assistant in the 
back room talked for a moment. Rick 
looked at me, then dropped his eyes. “No,” 


he said, “I'll be right back.” 


I FILLED my lungs with the crisp, cool 

night air as we left the roadhouse and 
walked to Rick’s car. “Where to?” he 
asked, helping me into the seat of the 
flashy convertible. As he climbed in be- 
side me, he ran his arm along the back of 
the seat. Deliberately, I leaned my head 
back and turned my face to him. My lips 
were parted breathlessly and my heart beat 
faster as I saw that familiar twitch at the 
corner of his mouth. 

As if against his will, Rick bent closer 
and closer. I let my eyelids flutter and 
droop shut, using every trick I knew and 
then some to entice him. Our lips touched 
and it was like the sparking of a high ten- 
sion electric cable. I ran my finger up the 
back of his neck and through his close 
cropped hair, forcing his mouth hard on 
mine. Finally Rick broke away with a 
groan of pleasure mixed with pain. “‘Mar- 
cella—what are you trying to do to me?” 
he breathed. 


And then I knew he was mine. “Don't 
you like it?” I teased. 
His answer was a muffled curse. Twist 


ing the ignition key, he started up the car 
and jammed it into gear. After a few min- 
utes ride, we left the highway and sped 
through the city’s deserted streets. I was 
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content to ride in silence, my head on 
Rick’s shoulder. I had won my point. 
There was nothing more to be said. We 
pulled up in front of the hotel where Rick 
lived and neither of us spoke until we sat 
facing each other in his bachelor apart- 
ment. 

Completely at ease, I lighted a cigarette 
and smiled languidly. But Rick’s mouth 
twitched more violently than ever and his 
tenseness betrayed the inner battle he 
seemed to be waging. “Listen, baby,” he 
grated hoarsely, “T admit I was weak back 
there in the parking lot. You got under 
my skin and I almost lost my head.” Rick 
jumped up and jammed his fists into his 
pockets. “But don’t get any ideas, see? 
I'm still the hard-playing, two-bit gambler 
your brother called me and nothing's going 
to change me.” 

“Yes, darling,” I said in slightly mocking 
tones. 

“I fell once for that frantic hype about 
reforming,” he continued, “and what did 
it gett me. A handful of calluses and an 
arm full of nothing!” 

Slowly I got up and walked over to 
him. “Who said anything about chang- 
ing you, silly?” I sat down beside him, 
then moistened my lips and looked at him 
through lowered lashes. I could see him 
tremble with surpressed emotion. “Well?” 
I drawled, reached over and turned out the 
light. Then I was in his arms and the 
room whirled like a runaway merry-go- 
round. My body went limp as he covered 
my hair and neck and shoulders with burn- 
I felt his hands, firm and sure, 
caress me gently. Then our lips were 
welded into a soul-searing kiss and his 
strong arms crushed my tingling body 
against his lean, hard frame. “Now, Rick, 
now!” I murmured into his ear, and the 
wild tom-tom of my heart and the thun- 
derous pulsing of the blood through my 
veins mounted to a primitive crescendo of 
pain and desire and passion. .. . 

It wasn’t until I arrived home late the 
next day that I realized that my family 
must be frantic, especially if Henry had 
told where he had last seen me. My fears 
were well grounded. Dad was furious, and 
my mother was in tears as they both lashed 
into me. They threatened to have Rick 
picked up by the police. and even though 
I knew I’d never talk, I knew that it would 
mean trouble for Rick. And certainly, 
Pike’s place could never weather such no- 
toriety. “It’s either that, young lady, or 
you'll do as your mother and I say!” thun- 
dered Dad. 

I had no choice, so I promised to obey 
their wishes. They hustled me out of town, 
without time even to phone Rick. They 
sent me off to my Aunt Ruth in Cleveland. 
“The trip will do you good,” insisted my 
mother, as she saw me off on the train. 

“And keep you out of trouble!” added 
Henry, a smug smile on his face. 

But even then, I had the wild idea of rid- 


ing kisses. 








ing only as far as the next stop and catch- 
ing a train back to Rick. However, I was 
certain that they had also considered that 
possibility and had prepared for it. That 
was right down Henry’s alley! 

So I could only hope that Rick would 
understand, and brokenhearted and weary, 
I cried myself to sleep, promising myself 
I'd send him a long letter as soon as I got 
to Cleveland. 

But the letter came back unopened, and 
so did all the others I sent. Aunt Ruth 
was kind and affectionate, but I was miser- 
able. Only one person in the world could 
cure what ailed me—Rick! Then, several 
weeks after my arrival, I received a chill- 
ing shock. I went to Aunt Ruth’s doctor 
to get some medicine for a head cold and 
nearly fainted when he told me I was going 
to have a baby. 

My first reaction was one of desperate 
fright, but all at once I realized that now, 
no one could keep Rick and I apart. The 
thing that bound us together was greater 


than any other force in the world. I just 
had to get back to Kansas City! 
UP some excuse for Aunt 


N AKING 
_ Ruth, I caught a train and headed 
for home—and Rick. It was night when I 
arrived, and I took a taxi straight out to 
Pike’s Place. My heart sang as the flash- 
ing neon sign came into view and a short 
time later I slipped into the rear gambling 
room, eagerly looking around for Rick. I 
heard the whirr of the slot machines and 
the other familiar sounds, but this time 
they brought no thrill. I had other, more 
important things on my mind. 

Finally, I spotted Rick standing beside 
Eddie at the crap table. He glanced up 
for a second, saw me, then concentrated 
again on the game. But I saw the corner 
of his mouth twitch slightly. Going closer, 
I noticed that he had grown thinner, almost 
gaunt, and the deep shadows around his 
eyes gave him a haggard appearance. I 
pushed through the crowd to his side and 
touched his arm. “Hello,” he said coolly. 
“Caught the fever again?” 

“T’ve got to talk to you, Rick.” 

“I’m pretty busy now, Miss Johnson.” 

“Please, Rick,” I pleaded. “It’s impor- 
tant.” 

He straightened his shoulders. “Okay. 
How about a drink?” he asked as we left 
the room. 

“T can’t drink any more,” I told him. 
“At least, not until after—” I stopped, 
debating how to break the news. 

“Tl have one,” he said, swinging up on 
the stool beside me. 

I gasped in amazement as the bartender 
poured a stiff double shot for Rick and he 
downed it with a flick of the wrist. “Good 
for the nerves sometimes,” he explained, 
avoiding my eyes. 

“Rick, I’ve got something to tell you,” 
I began, but his curt laugh cut me off. 

“Yeah? And I’ve got a lot to tell you, 











baby. How long has it been since that 
date of ours?” 

“Date?” I repeated dully. 

“Sure. Real groovy, too. As a matter 
of fact,” he continued, signalling the bar- 
tender for a refill, “it had me going for a 
while. Even got crazy ideas about—”’ He 
stopped. 

“Maybe I had ideas too, Rick,” I sug- 
gested softly. 

“Naw, you were right to cut out, baby. 
Imagine me getting serious about some 
chick. That’s a laugh!” 

“T see,” I murmured, blinking hard to 
keep back the tears that blurred my eyes. 

“This way, we’re both better off. Right?” 

“If you say so, Rick.” 

There was a heavy silence. Then Rick 
said, “Well, got to keep an eye on things, 
so—well, see you later, baby.” 

I sat there, my mind a blank. Why had 
I come there in the first place, I chided 
myself. What did I expect, a brass band? 
I was back home, I’d seen Rick. So what? 
Just then, Pike, his fat face and bald head 
gleaming, walked up. “Hi, stranger,” he 
greeted me. “Seen Rick yet?” 

“Yes, I saw Rick,” I replied. 

“Why don’t you go on back? 
off in a few minutes.” 

Yes, why not? I had to do something to 
get my mind off the shock of Rick’s cool 
reception. 


He'll be 


WANDERED back to the gambling 

room and idly tried the slots. A few 
plays later I had more coins than I could 
carry. Gradually, I found myself being 
lifted out of my depression as I continued 
to win. Tonight was my night—I couldn’t 
lose. 

I tried a few other games, but soon lost 


interest. I wanted something fast, excit- 
ing. Eddie was running the crap game, 


so I went over to the table. Recklessly, I 
scooped up the dice and began to roll. I 
lost all track of time as I played on and on, 
winning with amazing steadiness. Finally, 
mopping his sweating brow, Eddie called 
for Rick. He took in the situation at a 
glance, then covered the dice with his hand. 
“Game’s closed,” he announced. 

A murmur of dismay went through the 
crowd packed around the green oblong. 

“Losing your nerve?” I asked acidly. 
“Maybe you need another drink.” From 
the size of the pile of bills on the green 
felt in front of me, he had evidently 
reached his limit of losses for the night. 
Yet, I urged him on. “Unlucky in love, 
lucky in—” 

“Okay!” he fairly shouted. “I'll take 
over, Eddie,” he said in a more controlled 
tone. 

The tension mounted as the game went 
on, my winnings continuing to top the 
amounts I lost. I had hit one of those 
winning streaks that Rick had once told me 
come along once in a lifetime. “Want me 
to go get Pike?” Eddie whispered hoarsely. 
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“No, keep him out of here!” Rick or- 
dered harshly. He turned to me, his hand- 
some face drawn into a grim smile. “Still 
feel lucky?” 

A sudden tightness gripped my throat 
and at that moment I wanted more than 
anything else in the world to reach out and 
lay my hand on his tired, worn face. From 
the look in Rick’s eyes I knew that in his 
desperation he was taking the long chance 

the one he boasted he never took. “I’m 
still in the game,” I murmured. 

“Double or nothing!” 

A gasp rippled through the onlookers, 
and | stared at him in astonishment. Just 
then, Pike shoved his bulk to the edge of 
the table. Evidently Eddie was looking 
out after his own neck. “Okay, okay, 
what’s happening here?” Pike demanded 
in his booming voice. 

“Everything’s cool, boss,” Rick said. 

“Double or nothing on this toss, Pike!” 
someone in the crowd shouted. 

Pike leafed through the money stacked 
on the table, his beady eyes reflecting his 
concentration as he made a swift mental 
calculation. “That’s a whole lot of loot, 
Rick,” he growled. 

“T said I had everything under control,” 
Rick repeated hotly. 

Pike glared at him. “Okay, Rick,” he 
said, showing his gold tooth in a smile of 
false heartiness. “Just make sure you 
don’t mess up!” The crowd parted to per- 
mit him to pass, then swarmed back to the 
table. 

“lm waiting,” Rick said softly, and I 
saw his tell-tale twitch. 

“Double or nothing!” I agreed. 

I cupped the dice in my hand, fingering 
the flat smoothness of the cubes... . I 
flung the dice onto the table, automatically 
snapping my fingers as they hit the green 
felt. 

“Ada from Decatur!” 

“Eight is the lady’s point—eight. All 
bets down,” came Rick’s cold, impassive 
voice. 

He raked in the dice and dropped them 
into my hand. For one long moment, his 
cold gray eyes held me in their steady 
gaze, one eyebrow cocked at a quizzical 
angle. One corner of his thin mouth 
twitched again, and it was then I knew that 
Rick was scared. But why? A sudden 
thought struck me. Of course! Surely he 
had switched the dice, palming the ones I 
had been playing with and substituting a 
pair of “tops and bottoms”—crooked dice 
that would “crap out” before I could make 
my point. My knees grew weak. Rick had 
always been proud of his fairness, but this 


was a desperate situation. I’d be crazy 


to think he’d trust his future, stake his 
reputation, on a lucky toss I might make. 
Slowly I shook up the dice then tossed 
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them out. This was it—the payoff. I 
closed my eyes. 

“Eight!” someone yelled, “Made it the 
hard way, too!” 

The tension snapped and gradually the 
crowd thinned out. Reluctantly, Eddie was 
getting the money ready for me, but I was 
looking for Rick. I caught a glimpse of 
him as he walked dejectedly out into the 


bar. I rushed after him. I took the bar 
stool next to his. “I’m sorry—Rick,” I 
said. 


“For what? You won. There’s nothing 
to be sorry for.” He forced a smile, but 
I could see the beads of sweat clinging to 
his forehead. The bartender came up.with 
a drink for Rick, but I waved it aside. 
“Get him a cup of hot coffee, please.” 

Rick looked at me quizzically. “I still 
want to talk to you,” I reminded him after 
the startled bartender had “Tm 
going to have a baby, Rick. Ours,” I said 
quietly. 

He stared at me as if he didn’t under- 
stand. He opened his mouth to say some- 
thing, then closed it. He fumbled for the 
handkerchief in his breast pocket, pulled 
it out and mopped his face with a trem- 
bling hand. Something fell out of the 
folded linen onto the bar—a pair of dice. 
They slid a short distance and halted with 
the aces up—‘snake eyes”—loaded dice. 

“Why didn’t you use them, Rick?” I 
asked. 

“Forget about that,” he commanded. 
“You're not jiving—it’s true what you just 
said?” 

“Of course.” 

He picked up the dice, fingered them 
idly. “Well, I'll be—you’re sure?” he in- 
sisted, a smile playing around his mouth. 

“I’m going to have a baby,” I repeated. 
“That’s definite.” 

“You mean we’re going to have a baby!” 

“Oh Rick, I was praying you'd say that. 
I was afraid I’d lost you.” 

“You couldn’t do that in a million years, 
darling! Why do you think I kept these 
‘tops and bottoms’ on ice?” He looked at 
the loaded dice, then flung them into the 
He turned to 


gone. 


trash can behind the bar. 
me and smiled. “One thing I didn’t count 
on, though, when I decided not to use 
those things.” He held up his hands. “Now 
they'll have to support a wife and a daugh- 
ter.” 

“You mean son,” I said happily. 

“Daughter!” 

“Wanna bet?” 

“Now how you sound, baby? What dif- 
ference does it make?” he asked, enfold- 
ing me in his arms. And then I knew it 
made no difference at all and that every- 
thing was going to be fine. 


THE END 


Artist’s 
Model 
(Continued from-Page 27) 


sidewalk artists and characters seen by the 
tourists, who call it Green-wich Village; 


the other, a myriad of studios concealed | 


behind store-fronts and in  second-story 
lofts inhabited by serious artists and crack. 


pots, whose after-hours frolics are restrict | 


ed to the inner circle. These natives know 
the area at the lower tip of Manhattan as 
Gren’ich or more frequently, The Village. 

I had come to New York to take some 
summer classes in art at Columbia. Com. 
pleting them would mean a bigger pay 
check from the St. Louis board of educa- 
tion for the high school art classes | 
taught. But the train fare and tuition had 
wrecked my budget, and I soon realized 
that my slim savings would never see me 
through the next few months. Luckily, | 
met Carmen and it was she who showed 
me a way out of my dilemma. A tall, 
willowy creature with the poise and grace 
of a dancer, Carmen caught my eye as | 
left the office of the dean of students. 
Registration for classes had taken more of 
my funds than I had figured and my be- 
wilderment must have been written all over 
my face, for she strolled over to me and 
said, “You look kind of lost. Need any 
help?” 

Her face was the friendliest I'd seen 
in the jumbled mass of humanity that 
swarmed through the streets of New York 
and I poured out my troubles to her. When 
I had finished, Carmen shook her head. 
“It'll be a miracle if you find a place to 


stay. Things are tighter than a drum in | 


this town. But if you don’t mind living 


down in the Village, you can bunk with — 


” 


me,” she suggested. 


ACCEPTED her invitation without a 


moment's hesitation and together we 


lugged my bags to the subway and a short | 
time later emerged into the sunlight in the | 


heart of Greenwich Village. Carmen told 


me she was an artist’s model, and appar: | 


ently she made a good living at it, because 
her clothes were expensively tailored in 
the latest fashion. 


Two blocks from the subway Carmen | 


stopped in front of a red brick building 


that looked slightly the worse for wear. | | 


felt some misgivings as I noticed that all 
the houses in the block had the same dis 
mal appearance. And after following Car- 
men up two flights of dimly-lighted stairs, 
I was totally unprepared for the bright, 
clean apartment she had. I later learned 
that the dingy exterior of buildings in The 
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Village were no indication of their modern, 
well-furnished interiors. Carmen’s apart- 
ment included a bedroom, with twin studio 
couches against opposite walls, a large liv- 
ing room, bath and kitchenette. It was 
the perfect solution to my housing problem, 
but I had others to solve. “I'll have to find 
some kind of job,” I told Carmen as we 
sat smoking on the low divan. 

“I'll be tough,” she reminded me. 
“You've got classes to make, so a full-time 
job is out of the question.” 

“Maybe I should go back to St. Louis 
and forget about summer school,” I said 
ruefully. “Except for your kindness I'd 
still be out in the cold.” 

Carmen waved her long cigarette holder. 
“Forget it,” she said. “To tell the truth, 
I was fed up with living alone. You can 
worry about the rent after you get en your 
feet.” 

She dismissed my profuse thanks with 
a toss of her head and we both settled 
back to concentrate on the problem at 


hand. Suddenly Carmen sat up and 
snapped her fingers. “I’ve got it!” she 


announced eagerly. “Stand up.” I fol- 
lowed her command, wondering what was 
on her mind. “Now turn around,” she said. 

“What's this all about?” I asked. 

“Yes, you'll do,” she said at last. 
would you like to be a model?” 

“You're kidding!” I laughed to hide 
my confusion. 

“Why not?” she insisted. “It’s the 
easiest job I know, and with your figure 
you'd get all the jobs you could handle,” 
Carmen continued, ignoring my protests. 
“I can teach you all you need to know- 
how to hold a pose and a few other basic 
things.” 

I was still undecided, but evidently Car- 
men felt she had made up my mind for me. 
She prepared a light snack, chattering 
away all the while. I could see she was 
happy to have company and I considered 
myself fortunate to have found such a 
friend. She told me that one of the most 
successful artists in the Village would 
drop in that evening. 

“You'll like Tony,” she said. “He’s a 
real artist, not a phony like some of these 
characters. If he likes you, you’re in. He 
hires only the top models in the business 
and can get you other jobs, too.” 

The more Carmen talked, the more con- 
vinced I was that perhaps this was the 
solution. From what Carmen said, it ap- 
peared that I could have not only expense 
money, but enough for new clothes, jewel- 
ty, and anything else I might want. It 
sounded almost too good to be true. Car- 
men certainly had all these things, but it 
was only later that I discovered that she 
bolstered her income in other ways not 
directly with modeling for 
artists, 

Tony’s arrival that evening was a shock 
to say the least. He was slim and good- 


How 


connected 


looking to the point of prettiness. He wore 


a pair of open Mexican sandals that re- 
vealed his dainty feet. The sport shirt he 
wore was a bright yellow with a gaudy red 
and blue design. A silk scarf was knotted 
around his neck. Tony’s smooth skin would 
make most women envious and his long, 
wavy hair shone in the light. His dark 
lustrous eyes were veiled by long, silky 
lashes. “So happy to meet you, dear,” he 
said in a peculiar high-pitched voice. His 
hand was smooth and soft in mine, and 
he kneaded my fingers gently as he lis- 
tened attentively to what Carmen told him 


about me. “So you want to be a model?” 
he asked. 
“Well, I—that is, Carmen seems to think 


I could make the grade,” I stammered. 
“We'll see,” Tony said. “Take off your 
clothes.” 
I stared at him in amazement, my mouth 


agape. 
“Well, let’s see what you’ve got,” he 
said impatiently. I looked at Carmen. 


“Don’t tell me you’ve got inhibitions,” she 
said reprovingly. “Tony’s not interested 
in women that way.” 

“Heavens no!” gasped Tony, a look of 
distaste twisting his delicate face. “How 
could you even think such a thing, dearie?” 

Flushing with embarrassment, I unbut- 
toned my blouse. My fingers trembled as 
I unzipped my skirt and let it fall to the 
floor. But Tony’s eyes were cool and im- 
personal as he studied my half-nude body. 
He might have been looking at a cigar 
store Indian for all the physical effect I 


had on him. “Hmm, not bad,” he con- 
ceded. “Breasts full, not sagging—nice 


hips, good legs.” He snapped his fingers 
peevishly. “How do you expect me to 
see?” he complained. “Get rid of those 
undies!” 

And so I had my shamefaced introduc- 
tion to the basic requirement of an artist’s 
model—being able to maintain complete 
composure while standing nude before an 
artist who regards you with the same de- 
tachment as he might show a vase of 
flowers or bowl of fruit. 

Tony came closer and examined me as 
if I were a statue, commenting now and 
then on the texture of my skin, the curve 
of breasts, the shadows and highlights on 
my face. At last he turned to Carmen and 
nodded. “She’s wonderful! I'll use her for 
my new painting. It'll be a masterpiece.” 
He launched into an excited account of his 
plans for the painting while J shifted un- 
comfortably from one foot to the other. 
Ruefully, I scolded myself for letting the 
two of them talk me into doing such a 
brazen thing, but the first shock had passed 
and I was not quite as flustered as I'd 
been at first. As unobtrusively as I could, 
I gathered up my clothes and slipped into 
the bedroom. 


i Y THE TIME I had dressed and re- 
turned, Tony was gone. “What did I tell 
you!” Carmen said happily. “When Tony 


gets excited about a female figure, it’s 
something for the books. Your worries 
are over.” 

“T almost died of shame when I took off 
my clothes,” I confessed. “I don’t think 
I could go through with it again. I’m still 
blushing.” 

“You'll get over it,” she predicted. “Of 
course, not all the men you work for will 
be quite as harmless as Tony, but most of 
them are so in love with themselves they 
want the girl to make all the advances. 
So it’s up to you whether anything happens 
or not.” 

Carmen’s practical advice came in handy 
more than once in the difficult weeks that 
followed. For one thing, I soon learned 
that very few of the artists I worked for 
were as disinterested in women as Tony 
was. The tall ones, the short, the thin and 
the fat ones all considered themselves bo- 
hemian Don Juans and actually became 
insulted when a girl refused to yield to 
their desires. 

I recall one job I took after working for 
Tony two or three weeks. Bert Jones, a 
well-known portrait painter, had left a 
message with Carmen for me to be at his 
studio at noon. But when I entered his 
cluttered studio apartment, Bert was still 
in bed. He yawned and peered at me 
through bleary eyes. “Have a seat, if you 
can find a vacant chair,” he invited. “Wow! 
What a party,” he added, holding his head 
in his hands. 

“IT can come back later,” I suggested. 

“No, [ll be all right in a minute.” He 
climbed out of bed wearing only his pa- 
jama pants and pattered over to the sink 
in the corner. Turning the water on full 
force, he stuck his head under the stream, 
blowing and snorting like a whale. Then 
he dried himself with a _ paint-smeared 
towel and said, “That’s better. Now help 
me find something to drink.” 

So both of us poked around into corners 
and under chairs for bottles with a few 
drops remaining. Then Bert proceeded to 
drain each bottle—whiskey, gin, rum and 
even a few drops of tequila—into a water 
glass. He tossed off the vile concoction 
without a quiver and beat his bare chest. 
“Nothing like a bit of the hair of the dog 
that bit you!” he announced. 

Bert said he was ready to start, so I 
went behind a screen and disrobed. I took 
my pose on the stand and he began sketch- 
ing. “Break,” he called at last and I 
draped my robe around me and flexed my 
muscles as Carmen had taught me. “I’ve 
heard about you,” Bert said, handing me 
a cigarette and lighting it. “Tell me, do 
you have a lover yet?” 

I still was not accustomed to the bold 
frankness of the Villagers, and I could feel 
the blood rush to my cheeks in a wave of 
embarrassment. Trying to appear casual, 
I walked over to the couch and sat down. 
“The reason I ask,” Bert continued, “is 
because my mistress walked out on me 
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last night and I’m on the loose now.” 

While I was trying to think of an answer 
that would put him in his place, he grasped 
both my arms and lifted me to my feet. 
“We'd be perfect together, Kathy,” he 
whispered. Our bodies touched and I felt 
him quiver in excitement. I put my hands 
on his chest and tried to push him from 
me, but my resistance seemed to spur him 
on. He found my lips with his mouth and 
for a moment I weakened. But I checked 
myself before I was swept up in the wave 
of primitive passion that enflamed my 
senses. 

“Tf you ever get in a spot,” Carmen had 
coached me, “just recite the multiplication 
table. If that doesn’t cool you off, then 
nothing will!” 

“Two times two is four—two times three 
is six—two times four is eight—” I mum- 
bled to myself. By the time I reached 
“two times ten” Bert noticed things were 
not going as he had anticipated and he 
halted his intimate caresses. He looked at 
me hard for a moment and saw that my 
racing pulse had calmed. 

“To hell with it!” he swore. “I’m going 
back to bed.” 

He fished some crumpled bills from a 
drawer and paid me. “I'll call you later,” 
he said, dismissing me. He was a good 
sport, for he paid me the full two-hour rate. 
I worked for him many times after that, 
but without a repetition of our. first en- 
counter. With Carmen as my self-appointed 
chaperone I managed to keep all my rela- 
tionships on a strict business basis. Tony 
was tickled pink with me, for his painting 
was going very well. So within a few short 
weeks, I had so many offers, I could pick 
the highest-paying jobs and arrange my 
work schedule to fit my class sessions. In 
fact, | was kept so busy, I had no time for 
any of the parties or weekend affairs Car- 
men went to. There were times when she 
was away from the apartment for two and 
three days, but I never pried into her com- 
ings and goings. 

But eventually, Tony finished his master- 
piece and decided to throw a party to cele- 
brate the event. Both he and Carmen in- 
sisted that I had to be there since I had 
posed for the picture, so I finally consented. 
I was curious to see what went on when a 
bunch of artists and models got together 
and let their hair down. 


N OW, sitting in an obscure corner with 
Vic, whose masculinity was a welcome 
relief from artists like Tony, I found my- 
self strangely excited by the weird capers 
of the Villagers, some of whom I knew and 
others who were total strangers. 
lony’s studio consisted of one large 
room decorated with statues 
carved in fantastic shapes, and a huge 
mural on one wall depicting Man’s down- 
fall in the Garden of Eden. There were 
no chairs, only a long, low studio couch 
and dozens of bright pillows strewn about 


downstairs 
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the floor. At the back of the room was a 
makeshift bar, being tended by a tall, 
rangy girl in slacks and open neck shirt. 

Upstairs was Tony’s skylighted studio 
where I had posed for his new painting. I 
blushed secretly at the memory and won- 
dered what my handsome companion would 
say if he knew. I stole a glance at him 
and our eyes met, held for a breathless 
moment. Vic smiled and dropped a hand 
on my shoulder. “I'd almost forgotten 
what it’s like,” he chuckled. “I haven't 
been to one of these blowouts in ages. Too 
rich for my blood.” 

“IT see what you mean.” I followed his 
gaze to the studio couch where a girl lay 
stretched out full length, a ceramic ash- 
tray balanced on the flat of her stomach. 
She was casually smoking a cigarette in a 
foot-long holder while a fellow in a beret 
sat on the floor near her head talking ear- 
nestly into her ear. At the foot of the couch 
sat two girls. I shuddered involuntarily 
as one of them slipped an arm possessively 
around her small, shylooking companion. 

Through it all, the phonograph kept 
blaring away and the noise of a dozen dif- 
ferent conversations was deafening. Things 
became more and more boisterous as the 
liquor flowed freely, so when Vic suggested 
leaving, I quickly agreed. Nobody noticed 
our abrupt departure, and we were soon 
strolling hand in hand along the dim streets 
in the Village. I was feeling strangely 
light-hearted and gay. Vic was a commer- 
cial artist, he told me, and worked for an 
advertising agency. “It’s better than starv- 
ing in an attic,” he said. “Believe me, | 
know. There were times when I’d paint a 
bowl of fruit in the morning, then make it 
my supper that same evening.” His tone 
was half-apologetic and I asked him why. 
He laughed. “According to my artist 
friends, I’ve sold my soul. They believe 
in ‘art for art’s sake,’ which means that 
painting for money is the worse sin an 
artist can commit.” 

By the time we reached the apartment, 
I was sure that I wanted to see Vic again. 
So when he suggested I Jet him come up 
for a nightcap, I eagerly agreed. Appar- 
ently he was as reluctant as I to have the 
night end so soon. 

We sat on the divan, sipping our drinks 
and making small talk. But minute by 
minute, I could feel an electric tension 
charging the air. I glanced at Vic over 
the rim of my glass and saw him staring 
at me with a hungry longing in his eyes. 
A shiver of excitement ran through me as 
I noted the male boldness of his intent 
gaze, so different from the aloofness of girl- 
boys like Tony or the nauseating directness 
of men like Bert. 

Like a powerful magnet, his eyes held 
me almost against my will. I felt his hands 
embrace me gently but with a restrained 
roughness. “Kathy—!” His voice was husky 
with emotion. A thrill of sensual anticipa- 
tion raced through my body and vainly I 


Vic’s 
eager, parted lips closed over mine and 
I returned his kisses with 
As a warm 
glow spread, Carmen’s multiplication table 
flashed through my mind, but mentally | 


fought to calm my racing pulse. 


time stood still. 
a wild kind of desperation. 


closed my eyes. Yet, something was hold- 
ing me back. “Please, Vic,” I gasped. 
“Not now. Carmen—” 

A throaty growl burst from his lips. “If 
I know your roommate, she is busy right 
now herself. She won’t be home tonight.” 

How could he be so sure about Carmen? 
A thousand other questions flooded through 
my mind, but the total effect of the drinks, 
the carefree atmosphere of Tony’s party 
and Vic’s intimate caresses finally broke 
down my defenses. His hot breath seared 
my bare shoulder and his kisses, new and 
strangely stimulating, sent liquid fire flam- 
ing through my trembling body. Gradually 
my struggles became weaker as my heart 
soared up and up among pink clouds of 
ecstasy. ... 


AWOKE late the next day with the 

memory of the glorious night glowing 
within me. I closed my eyes and tried to 
recapture each magic moment. I was still 
in a state of delirious happiness when Car- 
men walked in, her arms loaded down with 
boxes and packages. “I see you had com- 
pany.” she observed. “How'd you make 
out?” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean.” 

She looked at me incredulously. “Don’t 
tell me you haven’t learned anything in 
these weeks~you’ve been with me,” she 
scolded. “I had a live one last night, so 
I did my fall shopping. Look at this,” she 
said proudly, pulling a gorgeous dress from 
a boxing bearing the label of a Fifth Ave- 
nue shop. 

Shame and disgust stabbed at my heart 
as it finally dawned on me what Carmen 
meant. All the remarks she let casually 
drop. the hints, all fell into place at last. 
Did Vic think I was that kind of girl? Did 
he think that because I was Carmen’s 
friend that my favors were for sale too? 
My mind was in a turmoil. I couldn’t think 
clearly. Not noticing my agitation, Car- 
men began rummaging around the apart- 
ment. “Hey.” she called from the living 
room. “Here’s a note for you. Maybe you 
didn’t draw a blank after all.” 

I gazed silently at the sealed envelope 
she held out to me. Bitter tears scorched 
my eyes as I saw Carmen’s smug I-told- 
you-so look. Wildly, I lashed out and 
knocked the letter from her hand. “No,” 
I cried. “That’s not the way I want it! I 
thought—I thought it was—” But the 
word “love” caught in my throat and | 
choked out a long, wailing sob. “Vic! Vic, 
how could you think I'd do a thing like 
that!” 

Hurt and disillusioned, I tore through 
the apartment, gathering up my belongings 
and tossing them into a suitcase. My ears 
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were deaf to Carmen’s pleas. I wanted only 
to get away from Greenwich Village and 
all it stood for—the girl-boys and the boy- 
girls, women whose bodies were for sale 
for posing and otherwise, and the men who 
paid the going rates for what they wanted. 
Still sobbing my heart out I fled down the 
stairs and through the street, my bag 
thumping against my legs. Halfway down 
the block I glanced back and saw Carmen 
hurrying after me. I hailed a cab, jumped 
in, then as it sped away I leaned back in 
the seat and gave way to the flood of tears 
that welled up into my eyes. 

After a few blocks, I told the driver to 
take mé to Penn Station. A short time 
later, I sat stiff and erect on a bench in the 
train station, a ticket to St. Louis clutched 
in my hand. My body was numb and my 
brain seemed to be paralyzed. All my 
hopes and dreams for the future were shat- 
tered by one heavenly night of love that 
had turned into a nightmare. I was going 
back home empty-handed and_ broken- 
hearted. 

Suddenly I stiffened. 
blaring over the loud speaker, echoing 
through the vastness of the waiting room. 
“Miss Katherine Rogers—Miss Rogers, you 
are wanted at the information booth—Miss 
Rogers—” over and over the monotonous 
voice repeated. Frantically, I looked around 
for a way to escape. I glanced at the huge 
clock and saw that it was almost time for 
the train gates to open, so I grabbed up my 
bag and headed for the train. 

Just as I showed my ticket to the gate- 
man, I heard Vic shout, “Wait, Kathy— 
please, wait!” I told myself I must run, 
get away before it was too late, but my feet 
refused to budge. I stood there unable to 
think or act. Then I felt Vic’s hand on 
my arm and he pulled me out of the line 
of passengers going through the gate. 

“Kathy—why did you run away?” he 
gasped, breathing hard as if he had run a 
long distance. 

“T hate New York!” I cried. 
Village and I hate you!” 
Vic smiled gently. 
that, Kathy darling. Not after last night.” 

I hid my face in my hands. “How can 
you even speak of it?” I demanded. 

“Please, Kathy,” he urged, “I’ve been 
looking all over town for you. I want to 


My name was 


“T hate the 


“You can’t mean 


apologize.” 

“Apologize?” I laughed. “What on earth 
for?” 

“Please, Kathy—darling. I thought that 
after you read my letter—” 

“I guess it’s still at Carmen’s. 
use the money to buy gifts for some other 


You can 


Village bohemian.” 

Vic looked puzzled. “Money?” 

“Why, yes,” I said flippantly. “It really 
I got just as much out 
You see, I’m modern, 


wasn’t necessary. 
of it as you did. 
too.” 


Vic stared at me in disbelief. “I don’t 


know what you’re raving about,” he said. 
“Did you read the letter I left that night?” 

“No,” I admitted, still trying to keep up 
a hardboiled front. 

“You come with me,” Vic ordered, grab- 
bing my hand and pulling me after him. 

“Where are we going?” I asked, strug- 
gling to free myself. 

Vic hailed a cab and forced me into it. 
“You're going to read that letter,” he said 
fiercely. “Then, if you still hate me so 
much, I won’t ever bother you again.” 

Vic made no attempt at conversation, 
but sat staring straight ahead, his jaw 
clenched so tightly I could see the muscles 
twitching. I tried to maintain my assumed 
aloofness, although just seeing him again 
had set into motion all the same thrilling 
sensations as on that unforgettable night. 
The closer we got to The Village, the more 
uncertain I was what would happen, or 
even what I wanted to happen. 

Vic had thought that night my favors 
were for sale. I could never forgive him 
that, no matter how much I loved him. And 
I had to admit in my secret heart that I 
would never love any one else. At last the 
long drive downtown was over. Vic raced 
up the stairs, still dragging me behind 
him. Carmen opened the door at his im- 
patient knocking and her eyes widened in 
“Gee, honey, 
“How you 


surprise when she saw me. 
it’s good to see you!” she said. 
doin’?” 

But Vic was in no mood for formalities. 
“Where’s that letter?” he demanded. 

Carmen’s face was a blank, then she said, 
“Oh, you mean that letter!” She hurried 
into the bedroom and came out with the 
same envelope, slightly crumpled, that she 
had tried to give me. 

“Okay, read it,” Vic ordered. 

Hesitantly, I fingered the letter, then tore 
it open. It read: 
Kathy—I know you’ll think I’m crazy, 
and I guess I am! I realize now that 
all the things I thought about you last 
night aren’t true. All I can say about 
the way I acted is that I was intoxi- 
cated with your beauty. I was wrong 
and I want to spend the rest of my life 
making it up to you—if you'll let me. 

I love you, 


Vic. 


The writing blurred before my eyes. Vic 
stood looking at me, his eyes pleading. 
And then I knew in my heart that it was 
true and that love had come to him just as 
miraculously as it had to me. His arms 
were waiting, and I ran to him, my heart 
pounding wildly. And our fervent, soul- 
merging embrace was as full of love and 
understanding as it had been on that first 
wonderful night. Our lips fused into a 
passionate kiss and neither one of us no- 
ticed when Carmen discreetly left—nor 
cared, 


THE END 


The 
Threat 
Of 


Cancer 
(Continued from Page 46) 


Today cancer detection has been im- 
proved so greatly that the means of diag- 
nosing most cases even in the initial stages 
are available to practically all doctors 
throughout the country. Before World 
War II about the only positive proof of the 
presence of cancer was a biopsy—a micro- 
scopic study of a sample of tissue from the 
suspected cancerous organ or area. In 
cases of cancer of the stomach (the biggest 
cancer killer of Negro men) and other in- 
ternal organs, a major operation was nec- 
essary just to obtain the bit of tissue 
needed for the biopsy. Today tests that are 
better than 95 per cent effective in detect- 
ing early cancers are available. 

These tests range from simple blood tests 
and examinations of sputum, stomach con- 
tent samples and vaginal smears to more 
complex mechanical tests based upon the 
fact that cancerous cells offer a different 
resistance to the passage of an electrical 
current than do normal, healthy cells. Now 
because of the number of tests available it 
is possible to check and double check a 
case before such expensive and drastic 
measures as surgery are taken. 

It was not until 1937 that the first cancer 
detection clinic was set up in New York 
City but today there are almost 200 of them 
located throughout the country. Any of 
these clinics plus most reputable diagnostic 
laboratories are now equipped to test for 
evidence of cancer in blood, urine, sputum 
and other samplings which may carry signs 
of cancer in almost any part of the body. 
The wise patient will make sure his physi- 
cian checks for cancer in any thorough 
medical examination—especially as the pa- 
tient approaches middle age. 

But do not be misled into thinking can- 
cer is just a disease of middle age. Ac- 
tually cancer can strike at any age—in- 
cluding childhood. In fact many Negro 
women suffer from cancer of the uterus 
long before they reach middle age. Cancer 
of the uterus is 63 per cent higher among 
Negro women than among whites. It is 
believed that this disproportionate ratio is 
the result of poor medical care or the 
complete lack of it in many cases of child- 
birth. 

Cancer is no disease to toy around with. 
The sooner the condition is discovered the 
better chance a patient has for complete 
recovery. If it is neglected too long not 
even the most advanced treatments now 
available in the best hospitals can promise 
much more than an alleviation of most of 
the pain while the patient waits for death. 
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Too 
Old 
For 
Love 


(Continued from Page 25) 
ilone with him in my apartment... 

I prided myself on my efficiency and 
demanded the same from the office staff 
at worked under me. I was the oldest 
nployee at Jones Brothers from the point 
of service and had helped build the cos- 
metics business into the success that it was. 
Because I demanded the same devotion to 
the firm from my staff, the girls came to 
regard me as a fussy old crab. 

[ ran our Central Avenue office in Los 
Angeles with an iron hand and only Art 
Perry could make mistakes and get away 

ith them. More than once I took sales 
records and files home to my small apart- 
ment and worked late into the night cor- 
recting errors he had made or finishing an 

ymplete report he had turned in. 

Look, baby,” Art would say in his 
breezy manner. “fix these up for me, will 

su? I didn’t get in until three this morn- 
ing and I can’t make heads or tails of those 
cures.” Then he’d toss the sheaf of pa- 
pers on my desk and pat me on the shoul- 
der. “I knew I could count on you,” he 
would smile, and my knees would shake at 
his gentle touch. 

I suppose I knew I was being taken for 
a ride, but I didn’t care. I lived for those 
small attentions Art paid me and my fa- 

orite daydream was one in which he would 

suddenly look on me as something more 
than a human adding machine and declare 
his love for me. 

{round the office I was jealous of every 
girl and gave strict orders that makeup 
was not to be worn during office hours. No 
girl was allowed to talk with the men ex- 
cept to discuss business. 

When Art Perry came to work for the 
company, I was even more strict with the 
girls. He was a smooth talker and had a 
reputation for being one of the best sales- 
men in the field. It was easy to see why. 
He charmed customers as easily as he 
turned the heads of the girls. Every time 
he'd come in he would upset the office rou- 
ti i€ 


ti 
ti 
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One morning an important telephone 
connection I had just made was abruptly 
cut off. Furious, I hurried out to the 


switchboard. Art was leaning over the 
shoulder of Sue Carol, who was giggling 
like a schoolgirl while the buzzer and lights 

1 the board went wild. “Miss Carol!” I 
stormed. “What is the meaning of this?” 

She hastily turned back to her work, 
flipping switches and making connections, 
until things were in order again. “It was 
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all my fault,” Art insisted, but he saw I 
was in no mood to listen and hurried off. 

“As long as you work here, Miss Carol,” 
I said, turning back to Sue, “you had bet- 
ter keep your mind on your job.” She 
glared at me but said nothing. Her silence 
irritated me even more, so I added, “An- 
other thing, those sweaters you’ve been 
wearing are much too revealing. See that 
you dress a little more conservatively from 
now on. This is a business office,” I re- 
minded her sternly. 

Later in the afternoon, Art Perry come 
over to my desk and casually draped a leg 
over one corner. “I’m not trying to be 
nosey, Miss Wilkins,” he said, “but aren’t 
you being a little hard on the girls?” 

“No, I don’t think you’re being nosey, 
Mr. Perry,” I said, flattered by his atten- 
tion. 

“The name is Art,” he told me. 
one else calls me that.” 

“Isn’t that being a little too personal?” 
I suggested. “As it is, these flighty girls 
completely neglect their work when you’re 
around.” 


“Every- 


“Maybe you're right, Mathilda,” he 
soothed. “But I think you and I ean still 


call each other by our first names.” 

“You mean there’s no danger of my get- 
ting any romantic notions,” I threw in, 
knowing that he considered me much too 
old and settled for that sort of nonsense. 

But Art surprised me. What he said 
next lifted my heart into the clouds and 
changed my whole outlook on life. I had 
taken off the glasses I always wore al- 
though I needed them only for reading and 
Art took my chin in his hand and tilted 
up my face. For a breathless, spine-tin- 
gling eternity he gazed deep into my eyes. 
“You know, Mathilda, you have lovely 
eyes. Why hide them?” 

The next moment he was gone and it was 
several minutes before I could pull myself 
together. I remained in a daze long after 
the office closed at five. That night, toss- 
ing sleeplessly on my bed, I kept hearing 
Art’s vibrant voice, kept remembering his 
intimate touch, reliving that brief, wonder- 
ful moment. At long last sleep came, but 
even then it was Art whose face haunted 
my dreams. 


ITH NO MORE to go on than Art’s 
casual remark about my eyes, I 
changed my entire personality. I had no 
way of knowing whether he was serious or 
just having fun, but I no longer cared. I 
was determined to be more to Art Perry 
than just a pair of nice eyes hidden behind 
old-fashioned horn-rimmed glasses. 
Beginning early the next morning I be- 
gan my transformation. Taking stock of 
myself in the mirror, I saw that my first 
stop would have to be the beauty parlor. 
I had been wearing my hair brushed se- 
verely back and gathered in a large roll at 
my neck. What I needed was something 
more glamorous, I decided. Critically I 


examined my clothes. 1 had to admit they 
were plain and shapeless as a flour sack 
and certainly did nothing for my figure. [ 
ran my fingers lightly over the smooth 
brown contours of my body. Maybe Sue 
Carol knew what she was doing when she 
insisted on wearing tight-fitting sweaters. 

I took the day off, my first in more than 
a year, and spent the day shopping and 
going through the civilized tortures of a 
complete beauty treatment. It was Wednes. 
day and that night was “George’s night.” 
George Allen was a nice quiet fellow a 
couple of years older than I, who had been 
proposing to me at regular intervals for 
the past two years. He owned a restau- 
rant that was as sedate and comfortable 
as he was, and perhaps because of this 
well-bred atmosphere it did a thriving busi- 
ness. I had resigned myself to one day 
marrying George, but kept putting him off 
until I had almost run out of excuses. | 
suppose, in my heart I was waiting for 
someone like Art to come along and sweep 
me off my feet. 

Exhausted, but strangely excited, | 
started to phone George and postpone our 
date. But on second thought I decided to 
let him come. I would use him as a guinea 
pig and test his reaction to the new Ma- 
thilda. I chose the most frivolous gown I 
I had bought that afternoon and combed 
my hair into a sophisticated upsweep., 
Carefully I applied the brilliant red lip- 
stick, wondering what the girls at the office 
would say if they could see me then. 

When George finally arrived I was all 
aflutter, anxiously awaiting his first words 
when he saw me. But when I swung open 
the door he just stood there, his jaw sag: 
ging in astonishment. “Well, don’t just 
stand there,” I ordered. “Come on in.” 

Wordlessly George handed me the flow- 
ers he usually brought and followed me 
into the living room. He seemed unable 
to take his eyes off me and I secretly 
thrilled to the frank admiration that showed 
on his usually stolid face. “You—you've 
changed,” he finally stammered. 

“Can’t I get dressed up once in a while?” 
I asked, fishing for more compliments. “I 
just decided to buy a new dress, that’s all.” 

He shook his head in amazement. “It’s 
more than that, Mathilda. Your whole per- 
sonality is different. You’re so—” He 
searched for the right word. “So glamor- 
ous!” 

My pulse quickened at the way he said 
it and from the gleam in his eye I felt sure 
that George would have let out a wolf howl 
—if he had been the type. “Where shall 
we go?” I asked, unwilling to sit in a dark 
theater holding hands as we had done 
nearly every time we had a date. 

“Well, I thought you might like to see 
a show,” George hesitated, then went on, 
“But now, I don’t know—” 

I suggested a popular night spot and 
he was quick to agree. The evening was 
perfect. Men turned their heads to watch 
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as we made our entrance and although I 
gave no outward indication, inwardly my 
heart was singing. And as we danced, I 
closed my eyes and pretended it was Art 
who had his arms around me, swaying 
gently with the music. 

That night as George said goodnight, I 
knew I had passed the test. I was sure 
that if Art was half as impressed as George 
apparently was, the romance I so desper- 
ately desired would soon be mine. George 
repeated his proposal and this time I drank 
in the intoxicating words like sweet-tasting 
wine. I turned him down again as gently 
as I could and hurried to bed to dream of 


Art. 
HE WHOLE office buzzed with sup- 


pressed excitement when I arrived at 
work the next morning. I was wearing a 
trim, tailored suit that was part of my new 
wardrobe and the girls gasped when they 
spotted the makeup I had on. But I merely 
ignored their stares and whispered com- 
ments. It was Art I wanted to see. Even- 
tually, things calmed down and it was al- 
most noon before Art wandered in. 

He gave a long, low whistle of apprecia- 
tion when he saw me and hurried over to 
my desk. I saw him heading towards me 
but I pretended to be busy. Only when he 
stood by the desk smiling down at me did 
I look up. “Hi, beautiful,” he smiled. 
“Don’t we have a date for lunch?” 

I couldn’t have played hard to get even 
if I had wanted to. All my reserve melted 
away in the warmth of his debonair smile 
and even the whispered tales of Art’s con- 
quests failed to dim my enthusiasm. For 
despite his pleasing personality and good 
looks, he had already become labeled the 
“office wolf.” And although I was never 
involved with one, I knew that practically 
every store or business organization has at 
least one. 

An “office wolf” is usually an extrovert, 
the jolly-good-fellow type, and always the 
life of the party. Sometimes they take ad- 
vantage of their power to hire and fire to 
get the women they want, but mostly they 
depend upon their charm and smooth line 
of jive. They never form deep attach- 
ments, but flit from one woman to the next 
as if keeping score of those they bowl over. 

I can’t blame anyone for what happened, 
for my eyes were wide open. And if my 
practical mind sent out storm warnings, 
there was no way for me to hear them over 
the mad pulsing of my love-starved heart. 
I couldn’t help being aware of the sneers 
and mocking laughter that greeted my 
May-December romance but somehow I 
convinced myself that the difference be- 
tween my age and Art’s was of no conse- 
quence. 

All these thoughts and a million more 
raced through my mind that afternoon and 
the glorious days and nights that followed. 
Art broke every rule Emily Post ever wrote 
on how to woo a lady fair. He’d show up 


late for dates and never once try to give a 
plausible excuse. He treated me in a cas- 
ual, offhand manner that both angered and 
tantalized me. But all the little slights and 
irritations disappeared the moment he’d 
take me in his arms. 

Art was the first man I'd ever loved and 
I lavished so much affection on him that 
sometimes it frightened me. One night I 
was more silent than usual as we sat on 
the divan together. ‘“What’s the matter, 
baby?” Art asked. “Tired?” 

“Oh, no,” I hastened to assure him, won- 
dering whether this was a veiled reference 
to the difference in our ages. I was deter- 
mined to keep up the dizzy pace he set if 
it killed me. “No, I feel fine,” I continued. 
“T was just wondering what they’re saying 
—the girls down at the office.” 

Art chuckled. “They’re probably eating 
their hearts out, just wishing they could 
trade places,” he boasted. 

Conceited? Self-centered? Yes, but 
that’s the way he was. Love has a funny 
way of blinding a woman so that none of 
the faults and all of the good qualities in 
a man come through. 

I remember one Saturday night we had 
been out late and Art, carrying a full load 
of liquor, flopped down on the divan and 
promptly went to sleep. I tried hard to 
wake him, fearful of what the neighbors 
might say if he stayed all night. But when 
I reached down and shook him, Art reached 
out and pulled me on to the cushions be- 
side him. 

“Please, Art!” I said. 

“Wha’s matter, baby?” he mumbled. 
“Don’cha love me?” 

“Of course I do, Art, honey. 
I think you’d better go.” 
Savagely he bent 


But it’s 
late. 
“Kickin’ me out, eh?” 
over me and tried clumsily to plant a kiss 
“Look, baby, I’ve 
Now it’s your turn 


on my unwilling lips. 
played it your way. 
to play mine.” 

I shoved him away and jumped to my 
feet, my face burning with shame as I 
smoothed down my dress. 

“Okay, okay.” he sneered. “I bet Cherry 
wouldn’t be so high an’ mighty! Maybe I 
been wastin’ time.” 

I rushed into my bedroom and fell across 
the bed. A dull ache wracked my trem- 
bling body. Had I ruined my chance for 
romance by acting like a prude? I knew 
what Art wanted, but I also knew what I 
wanted. Not a brief interlude of hot- 
blooded love, but true affection, a home. 
Snatches of conversations I'd heard from 
the girls flitted through my mind. They 
talked brazenly of their many affairs in 
which marriage was not even considered. 
They called it being modern. Did a woman 
have to yield to a man’s every desire in 
order to snare him into matrimony? Or 
was this just the price an older woman 
must pay to hold a young man? 

The next morning Art said nothing of 
what had occurred the night before, and.if 


he felt any compunction because of the 
way he had acted it didn’t show. He was 
his same confident, breezy self as he sat 
down to the breakfast I had prepared. 
“Just like being married, isn’t it?” he said. 

I whirled away from the stove, my heart 
beating furiously. Was this it? Had the 
moment I had dreamed of for so many 
years come at last? But my hopes sank 
as I saw Art was laughing silently. “What 
a thought!” he continued. “Trading ba- 
con and eggs every morning for a guy’s 
freedom. This is a wonderful breakfast, 
baby, but believe me, it’s not worth it.” 
He took a long drag on his cigarette. 
“We've got the right idea, you and I,” he 
said confidentially. “Take your kicks 
where you find them and no tears nor re- 
grets afterward. You were terrific last 
night. Great!” 


WAS so shocked I could only stand 

there in amazement at the smug, confi- 
dent leer on his face. He was so sure I had 
yielded to his drunken advances that he 
was boasting about it as if it had actually 
happened! The liquor had so dulled his 
mind that he obviously couldn’t recall the 
details. And then I saw him in his true 
light. He was God’s gift to women! None 
could resist him—he thought! What a 
laugh! The love I had once felt for him 
changed in a twinkling to a hate so fierce 
I could scarcely keep from slapping the 
sly, silly expression off his face. 

But just then the telephone rang. It was 
Mr. Jones. “Sorry to bother you at this 
ungodly hour on a Sunday morning, Ma- 
thilda,” he said, “but something’s come up 
in the San Francisco office.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Jones,” I said into 
the mouthpiece. “I was already up.” 

“Good. I want you to try and locate 
Perry. Have him meet me at the office in 
half an hour.” 

My mind was in such a turmoil that with- 
eut thinking I blurted out, “He’s right here, 
Mr. Jones. Ill let you talk with him.” As 
soon as the words were out of my mouth I 
could have bitten off my tongue. There 
was a long pause. “All right, put him on,” 
Mr. Jones said thoughtfully. 

There was no stopping the story after 
that. I could see it in the eyes of the girls 
and I sensed the difference in the attitude 
of the men toward me. Even Mr. Jones 
looked at me with the trace of a knowing 
smile about his lips. Art had done a thor- 
ough job. If he had any doubts about 
what had happened that night, no one else 
did. And it would have ruined his repu- 
tation for him to admit defeat by me, of 
all the women in the office. 

But I refused to run away. To do that 
would merely bolster Art’s version of his 
all-night stay in my apartment. It was 
hard, the toughest ordeal I ever endured to 
go about my duties and ignore the silent 
contempt of the entire office staff. Some- 
how 1 stuck it out, watching Art turning 
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his charm on the other girls one after an- 
other. 

During this trying period, I found that 

only true friend was George, good old 

pendable George, who continued to pay 

; is weekly visits. Sometimes we would 

just sit without talking and just his pres- 

ence was comforting. He hadn’t brought 

» the subject of marriage for a long time 

and in a way I was glad because I had no 

idea how I would answer. Yet, I began to 

nder if even he had heard the rumors 

t Art and me and was influenced by 
1erm. 

Then one night after he had driven me 

yme. George found my hand and gripped 

\ shiver of anticipation ran through 

my body and I waited breathlessly. “I 

iess you know what I’m going to say,” 


George whispered. “I’ve said it so many 
times I can’t even think up any new 
words.” 

‘The old words were pretty wonderful, 
George.” 


“Then, will you marry me? You know 
[ love you. I always have. You’ve been 
preoccupied lately that I haven’t dared 
wring it up before.” 
I looked at him long and tenderly. In 
clear brown eyes was a light I had 
ver seen in Art’s gay, laughing eyes, but 
was steady and full of the kind of love 
it lasts. The car radio was playing softly 
as he bent over to kiss me, my lips 
parted breathlessly to meet his. All I had 
to do was say the word and the thing I had 
een seeking on the wild merry-go-round 
with Art would be mine. 
Yet, almost without thinking, I blurted 
t the whole ugly story of my thrill-seek- 
ng romance with Art. Bitter tears blinded 
eyes as I finished. “Now you know,” 
I sobbed, “and I wouldn’t blame you if you 
ver spoke to me again.” 
But George’s arms tightened around my 
wracked shoulders and he was whisper- 


ng soothing words into my ear. “You’ve 
thing to be sorry for, darling. Don’t you 


think I’ve heard all those wild tales? And 
don’t you think I love you much too much 
pay any attention to them.” 

But I wanted to, George,” I faltered. 
rhat’s what frightens me. I was willing 

to do anything he asked.” 

[ know a fellow like Art can sweep a 
man off her feet,” George comforted. 
{nd I know that they bui!d their own rep- 
tations by trying to ruin those of every 

woman they meet. When they don’t suc- 
ceed, they try to give the impression they 
did.” 

I guess I was afraid love would pass me 

by, so I grabbed at the first thing that came 


‘No, not the first,” George chided gently. 
I was the first.” 


‘And you'll always be, darling,” I 
breathed. “Always!” 


THE END 
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I Love 
My 
Mother- 


In-Law 
(Continued from Page 11) 


“What does that make me?” I had de- 
manded. 

Of all the things I had expected to en- 
counter in this small midwestern town after 
my marriage to Jim, it was not mother-in- 
law trouble. I had to laugh to myself as 
I recalled that day six months ago when 
I bragged to my bridesmaids, “I may have 
trouble with my first cake, or getting up 
early in the mornings, but thank goodness 
I won’t have one of those mother-in-laws 
they tell about in jokes!” 

For a while though I wasn’t so sure. 
That was until that fateful day when I 
came as close to ruining my life as a wife 
can come and it proved to be my mother- 
in-law who saved me from shame and dis- 
grace. Yes, this was the same mother-in- 
law with whom I couldn’t see eye to eye 
on anything until she discovered my secret 
passion and brought me to my senses. 

From the beginning it seemed as if 
everything I did was wrong. Not that 
Mrs. Powell was any less sweet than she 
had been the day she came up to Chicago 
for the wedding. “I think my son is a 
mighty lucky fellow to be getting such a 
nice girl as you, Lynn, my dear,” she 
purred. “And I always said that the girl 
who married James would be mighty 
lucky.” she added. Then as an atfter- 
thought, she said, “And of course, he’s 
lucky to get a girl like you, Lynn, my 
dear.” 

Many times Mrs. Powell and I had been 
on the verge of open conflict. Just little 
things at first, then more and more serious. 
There had been the fuss over getting up 
mornings. It started my very first morn- 
ing in the rambling farmhouse on the edge 
of the truck farm Jim operated. It had 
been a wonderful night, one I wished 
would never end. I wanted the honeymoon 
to go on and on, even though I knew that 
Jim had to get up early and start his 
chores. I had been half asleep when he 
slipped out of bed and silently downstairs. 
Even the roar of the tractor came through 
as a pleasant monotonous roar that put me 
back to sleep. 

The tantalizing smell of pancakes and 
bacon frying brought me awake with a 
start and I quickly dressed and went down- 
stairs. “Good morning!” I sang out to 
Mrs. Powell, as she stood before the iron 
cookstove. 

“It’s afternoon to some people,” she re- 
torted and the smile on her face was not 
reflected in her voice. 





“You mean it’s lunchtime?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“Dinnertime,” she corrected me as she 
had done before in teaching me the small- 
town versions of the big city terms I used. 

Feeling like a child who has _ been 
scolded, I sat down at the table wondering 
if I'd ever get straight all the things | 
could and couldn’t do. Just then Jim 
strode in, his battered straw hat pushed far 
back on his head. “Darling!” I called 
out, running over to where he stood framed 
in the doorway. His strong arms reached 
out and tossed me into the air. “Hello, 
lazybones!” he said fondly. 

I clutched him tightly. 
me close.” 

There was something like a grunt from 
Mrs. Powell. “Better come and get your 
dinner, James,” she said, and I detected 
the difference in her voice. 

“T don’t care if I never eat, as long as | 
can see my husband,” I said. 

“A man’s got to have something more 
than that to keep body and soul together,” 
Jim’s mother said. 

“That’s right, honey. I’ve put in half a 
day already, and you’re just out of bed.” 


“Oh, Jim, hold 


V ’/AS HE scolding me as his mother had 
done? I glanced quickly at his face, 
but there was only that heart-warming 
smile of his, big like everything about him. 
I scarcely touched my food, feasting my 
eyes on his handsome face. His chin was 
strong and rugged, and his nose was high- 
bridged and straight except for the small 
scar he had acquired playing football for 
Tuskegee. He was wearing blue jeans and 
a plaid shirt open at the throat, not at all 
like the conservative business suit he had 
on the first time I saw him. Jim had driven 
up to Chicago in the pickup truck to get 
supplies and if it hadn’t been for the flat 
tire we would never have met. The blow- 
out had happened right outside the restau- 
rant where I was cashier, and as I sat on 
my stool near the window, I saw this tall, 
rangy young man climb down out of the 
cab and inspect the damage with a dour 
look on his face. I don’t know what 
prompted me, except that he had that little 
boy look about him that makes most women 
want to cuddle a man, but I rapped on the 
window as he stood there on the curb. 

He looked up in surprise and I saw his 
lips form the words, “Who, me?” I nod- 
ded, then instantly regretted my bold ac- 
tion. “Why not call a garage?” I sug- 
gested, when he walked in. “Then you 
won't get that pretty suit all mussed.” 

He smiled sheepishly. “Hadn’t thought 
of it, I guess.” 

“Well, you can take your pick,” I said, 
handing him a telephone directory. 

An hour later the tire was fixed, Jim and 
I had introduced ourselves and I had 
agreed to accompany him to a party his 
fraternity was giving. I felt kind of funny 
going out on a date in a truck, but as Jim 
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began to talk about himself, his farm, his 
mother and the town of Brookmont where 
they lived, I soon forgot everything except 
the fact that here was a man I could love 
easily and completely. 

That night, when Jim pulled up in front 
of my place, I think we both knew it had 
happened. “You're the most wonderful 
girl I’ve ever met,” he said quietly, not in 
a breezy, practiced way, but like he really 
meant it. My breath caught in my throat 
as he slipped his arm around the back of 
the seat, and somehow the act was not a 
repetition of the passes that men had made 
to me in the past. The strange new thrill 
that shot along my spine frightened me a 
little. Things were happening too fast. 
But Jim was gentle with me and when his 
lips sought mine, he found them eager, 
willing. 

After that I saw Jim every weekend, and 
eventually he asked me to marry him. I 
had never met Jim’s mother, although he 
talked constantly about how wonderful she 
was. “That’s a bad sign,” said Marge, one 
of the waitresses. “When you marry a 
mama’s boy, you’re letting yourself in for 
a lot of trouble,” she warned me. 

“But Mrs. Powell isn’t like that,” I in- 
sisted. “Just because your marriage didn’t 
work out, you’ve turned sour.” 

“Can you blame me?” she demanded, 
her hands on her hips. “Why his mother 
even went along on our honeymoon!” 

But I was too happy to pay any atten- 
tion to Marge or anyone else. It was all 
like a storybook romance, where everyone 
lives happily ever after. 


UT AFTER we married, I was quickly 

convinced that Jim was not my hus- 
band, but Mrs. Powell’s son. It was my 
mother-in-law who planned the meals, who 
furnished the house, and looked after Jim. 
It was not only that, being a city girl, 
there was much IJ still had to learn, but 
also it was Mrs. Powell’s refusal to admit 
there could be another woman besides her- 
self in her son’s life. 

I reflected on the weeks of happiness 
Jim and I had enjoyed. He was totally un- 
aware of the silent duel that went on day 
and night between his mother and me. I 
found myself clinging more and more to 
him for love and affection, but when the 
planting season had started, Jim’s hours 
in the field became longer and harder with 
each passing day. Deprived of his com- 
forting presence, I tried to find other ways 
to occupy my mind. 

I had ordered the new curtains for the 
parlor, but I had no illusions my wishes 
would be carried out. Mr. Purdy up at 
the general store would send out organdy 
curtains just as he had been doing for 
years, and I was dead sure life would con- 
tinue in its monotonous succession of dull 
days and endless nights. 

Then the door was suddenly flung open 
and trouble walked in—only I didn’t know 


it then. The stranger who stood smiling 
down at me in open admiration, was tall 
and broad like Jim. But he had a smart 
alec glint in his eye and a devil-may-care 
attitude that attracted and repelled me at 
the same time. “Mrs. Powell isn’t in,” I 
said, trying to be casual under his steady 
stare. 

He set down the cheap cardboard suit- 
case he was carrying and strolled across 
the room. “Where’s Jim?” he asked. 

“My husband isn’t here either.” 

His light brown eyes widened in amaze- 
ment, and he let out a long, low whistle of 
appreciation. “I knew Jim had got him- 
self a wife,” he said, “but I didn’t know 
he’d hit the jackpot.” 

I resented this easy familiarity and drew 
myself up to give him a piece of my mind. 
He laughed before I could open my mouth. 
“Oh, so they haven’t told you about me,” 
he remarked. 

“Who are you anyway?” 

“T’m Ben, Jim’s brother,” he replied. 
“The black sheep of the family,” he added 
flippantly. 

Now I understood the haunting resem- 
blence to Jim, something I couldn’t quite 
put my finger on. Ben had turned on his 
charm the moment he saw me I found my- 
self responding to it as he told me of his 
adventures traveling around the country. 
He had been to Chicago and we had lots 
to talk about. Ben had an easy laugh and 
a sense of humor that kept me entertained. 

Then, in the midst of a gale of laughter 
over one of Ben’s stories, I heard the door 
slam and Mrs. Powell’s voice, sharp and 
angry, sliced across the room, “Get out!” 

Ben leaped to his feet. “Hi ya, Mom?” 
But he halted in his tracks at her next 
bitter words. “Tramp! What are you 
doing back here? You’re no son of mine. 
Now get out!” 

“Aw, take it easy, Mom,” Ben pleaded. 
“Anybody can make a mistake.” 

But Mrs. Powell stood rigid, her face set 
in grim stoniness. “The day you walked 
out of this house to go gallivanting around 
the country I knew you were just like your 
father—no good to anybody, not even your- 
self.” 

Just then Jim came home and only his 
arrival prevented a bitter argument. He 
took Ben out to the barn and they stayed 
so long I wondered what they could be 
talking about. Mrs. Powell said nothing 
to me, but bustled about the kitchen pre- 
paring supper. 

Finally they both filed into the house, 
Ben stalking along behind Jim, a broad 
grin on his face. “Well, Sis,” he said to 
me, “looks like I’m gonna stay. My big 
brother just gave me a lecture and I’m a 
changed man.” 

“Glad to have you with us, Ben,” I 
smiled. Jim went to wash up and Mrs. 
Powell set her lips in a thin, straight line 
as she silently set another place at the 
table. 


“Yessir,” Ben said, “I promised to pull 
my share of the load around here, so Lynn, 
baby, be sure and set that alarm clock for 
me.” 

But Ben didn’t get up the next morning 
or any other morning after his arrival but 
always managed to find some way to dodge 
even the easiest chores. All the work con- 
tinued to fall on Jim, who would come 
home dirty and tired long after the sun 
had set. After eating his supper, he’d sit 
out on the porch with Ben and me, but 
after much yawning and nodding, would 
soon fall asleep. 

For my part, I was having far too much 
fun with Ben to pay much attention to Jim. 
Ben, with his stories and jokes and compli- 
ments, lifted me right out of the rut that 
had become my existence in Brookmont. 
It was plain that Mrs. Powell was ashamed 
of Ben, sorry he had returned home. It 
was easy to see that she had lavished all 
her love on Jim and consoled herself in 
his success. Yet, every Sunday morning 
as the four of us sat in church, I could see 
her lips moving wordlessly and knew she 
was praying for Ben’s salvation. 


Y FIRST intimation that Ben’s in- 

terest in me was not as innocent as 
it at first appeared came one night as Ben 
and I drove home from the movies in the 
county seat. As usual, Jim was too tired 
to go along and Mrs. Powell had a Ladies’ 
Club meeting, so we were alone as we rode 
along the pitch black country road. The 
drone of the motor lulled me to sleep and 
I remember resting my head on Ben’s 
shoulder. 

I jerked erect at the sudden silence when 
the motor stopped with a startled cry. 
Ben’s arm was around me and instinctively 
I pressed closer to him. Only the moon 
lighted the barnyard where Ben _ had 
parked the car and his face was a blur be- 
fore my eyes. 

“God, you’re beautiful, Lynn!” he said 
in a strange voice. Before I could draw 
away he had crushed his lips on mine. 
Silently I struggled against his embrace. 

“Don’t be a fool!” I grated through 
clenched teeth and an instant later I was 
fleeing into the darkenec house. And de- 
spite the warm summer night, I shivered 
as I climbed into bed remembering the 
unspoken message Ben’s lips had _ trans- 
mitted to me. 

After that slip, I made it my business to 
stay far away from Ben. I could feel his 
eyes following me as I went about my 
work, but I always avoided being alone 
with him. Somehow, I realized I had been 
neglecting Jim, and I made an extra ef- 
fort to get up with the sun when he did 
and wait for him at night. I took up knit- 
ting, determined to do anything to keep my 
mind off Ben and what had happened that 
night. 

Meanwhile, Ben surprised everybody by 
pitching in and helping around the farm. 
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Sometimes I would see him out in the field, 
ipped to the waist, his thick-muscled 
rdy glistening honey-brown in the sun. 

Things moved smoothly—too smoothly. It 
is only the calm before the storm, the 

, primitive clashing of raw emotions that 
pt over us like a tidal wave. 
It happened the day after Jim drove up 
to Chicago, taking Mrs. Powell with him 
attend a church conference. It was 
Saturday. a hot, sultry summer day. I had 
finished my chores and sat on the porch 
reading a magazine. But my eyes refused 
focus on the printed words and finally 
[ tossed the magazine aside. 
[ sat there. gazing over the farm, and 
the first time got the feeling that I was 
part of it and that it belonged to me as 
ell as to Jim. I remembered all the times 
iad neglected to do little things to make 
asier for my husband and resolved in 
y heart to make it up to him. I saw, too, 
it most of what I had once thought of as 
ddling was actually Mrs. Powell’s way 
trying to help me become a farmer’s 
fe. I had been a city girl, but I now 
knew how to be a woman. 
\nd suddenly, a wave of desire swept 
ver me, as strong as that I felt the first 
eht Jim had given me the strength of his 
love. I wanted him now more than ever 
fore. with a mature, womanly passion 
at almost frightened me. I walked out 
to the sun, trembling despite: the heat. 
Wandering feet turned 
ward the barn across the yard. The big 
or hung open invitingly and I decided to 
the clover-scented coolness inside. 
I stopped short in my tracks and my feet 
med glued to the floor as before me, 
stretched out in the hay, was Ben, one arm 
flung over his eyes. His work clothes hung 
a nail nearby and he was lying in the 
shaft of sunlight from a window in the loft 
erhead. Only a pair of faded swimming 
trunks covered his body, and the maleness 
t stirred a strange and fascinating feel- 


aimlessly, my 


¢ in my breast. 
Searcely daring to breathe, I inched 
ickwards toward the But Ben 
must have sensed my presence, for he low- 
red the arm from his eyes and stared at 
silently. I could see the sunlight glint- 
ng off the dark flecks in his light brown 
es and they seemed to hold me rooted 
to the spot. Then, slowly, and without will 
wer. | began to move toward him. I 
stood looking down at him, my breath 
mping furiously into my lungs. Then, 
thout once taking his burning eyes from 
ne. Ben rose to his feet and placed his 
hands on my shoulders. 
“Lynn!” he whispered hoarsely. 
lhe next moment he was smothering me 
th wild, unrestrained kisses and I felt 
inward defenses melt like a snowflake 
gainst an open flame. Helplessly, I felt 
self responding, returning kiss for kiss, 


door. 


) 


embrace for embrace. 
and I slumped against his 
body... 

How close I came to ruining my life and 
my marriage with Jim, Ill never know. 
Mrs. Powell’s voice behind us had the 
shocking chilling effect of a pan of ice wa- 
ter dashed into an unsuspected face. Ben 
released me and stood rigid as his mother, 
her eyes flashing fire, advanced on him. 

“Tramp! Evil minded, good for nothing 
tramp!” she screamed. She brandished 
the umbrella she carried like a club and 
rained blows on his arms and head and 
shoulders. Ben tried desperately to ward 
off the blows, but they came too fast and 
furious. He dodged around her and fled, 
her angry words rising to a shrill shriek. 

I had slumped to the floor and lay there, 
my hands over my eyes, waiting for her to 
turn her wrath on me. I heard a heart- 
breaking sob and cautiously raised my 
head. Mrs. Powell, her shoulders heaving 
and tears streaming down her cheeks. stood 
looking down at me. But there was no 
hatred, no condemnation in her gaze. There 
was only pity and sympathy and under- 
standing. one woman to another. 

She reached down and lifted me to my 
feet. “Come. my dear, we’ve got work to 
do. We can’t waste our time crying over 
someone as worthless as him.” Her lips 
quivered for a fraction of a second. then 
she drew herself up and continued. “He’s 
just like his father was—nothing but heart- 
ache and trouble and pain for people 
around him. We’d best forget him.” 

I stopped and threw my arms around her 
neck. The words in my heart refused to 
come out, but she must read the 
question in my tear-filled eyes. We went 
into the house and she led me to the 
kitchen table. I watched her set the tea 
kettle on the stove. “You know,” she be- 
gan, as she bustled about the room, “it’s 
not true that wives must tell their hus- 
bands everything, providing. of course, that 
what they keep secret is something they 
themselves can live with without shame.” 

I started to say something, but she went 
on. “I had a feeling he would be up to 
some no good tricks, that’s why I caught 
a train and come back home.” 

“But—what about Jim?” I asked fear- 
fully. 

“Do you love him,’ 

“Oh, yes! Yes, of course I love him,” 
I cried. 

Mrs. Powell smiled her satisfaction. 
“Then that’s all that matters. When I left 
Jim I told him I had to rush back to do 
some Lord’s work—and that’s exactly what 
I had to do!” 

Gently, she laid her hand on my head 
and I knew at last that “mother-in-law” 
can be another name for ‘ 


My knees buckled 


hard, hot 


have 


’ she asked. 


‘mother.” 


THE END 


I Married 
A 

High 
School 
Boy 


(Continued from Page 33) 


his gaze was unwavering and oddly piere- 
ing. You could feel a small discomfort 
all your own merely by looking at him 
when his attention was fixed elsewhere. 
And his hands. Long and tapering, they 
looked like sculptured bronze when he 
flashed about the school court with his 
tennis racquet. 

Then it came to me with a shock one day 
that I was thinking more about Roger 
Smith than my books. I wasn’t too sure 
why. An idea was growing but rather 
than temper it, I burrowed deeper in the 
enjoyment of Roger in my dream world. 
Then, not long after, he held a school door 
open for me, glanced vaguely my way and 
hurried on. My heart flip-flopped, then 
wobbled on knee to a standstill. Adoles- 
cence or no adolescence, I was desperately 
in love from that moment. That Roger 
Smith didn’t know I was in this world 
didn’t matter. Dreams make a good buf- 
fer and I was 17. 


Five MONTHS later my father died 
suddenly. A world of bliss tumbled 
around me. It was the swift end to seeing 
Roger every day. I was forced to leave 
school before graduation and go to work 
to help my maiden aunt keep our home 
together. Even in memory I cannot accu- 
rately describe what surely must have been 
actual agony for me. For months | 
couldn’t bear being in the same neighbor- 
hood where school was. I cried myself to 
sleep numerous nights. I wouldn’t read 
all of the daily paper for fear I would run 
across news and a picture of Roger’s latest 
exploit at some interscholastic meet. 

I eventually got a job as an elevator 
operator. Frequently I worked extra on 
Sunday nights as fountain girl in the drug- 
store in the same building. It was the 
most popular spot in town for juniors 
from Parkside. 

Surprisingly, the link with Roger Smith, 
such as it was, remained unbroken during 
the three years that followed. Often he 
and his chums with their ever-changing. 
ever-giggling girls stopped in for Sunday 
night sodas. Roger, 17 then, looked nearer 
my 21 what with his height, distinct mous- 
tache and mature charm. When he was 
alone we would chat over the fountain, he 
never too sure if my name was Mary or 
Babe or either. That never mattered to 
My best friend kidded me about it 
I went out on dates with 
Most of them were 


me. 
but I didn’t care. 
fellows, true enough. 
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my age or older and had graduated or left 
school for reasons similar to mine. Men- 
tally I would replace each one with Roger. 
Despite such one-track preoccupation I 
was still considered a good scout. But my 
crush on Roger had definitely ripened into 
adult love. No one knew better than I. 

One night he showed up with his car at 
closing time. 

“Can I drop you at home?” he asked as 
I came out. My startled, then pleased, 
surprise, must have been glaring. for he 
grinned. “Besides,” he added, reaching 
across me to slam the door, “I’m lonesome 
and feel like talking.” 

He drove slowly toward the park which 
bisected that part of town where I worked 
from where I still lived. But we didn’t go 
straight across the park. Instead Roger 
parked and began talking. His parents, 
it seemed, had made up their minds that 
Roger forego his desire to become a radio 
technician. Since he was soon to gradu- 
ate, they were insisting he prepare for a 
dental career. He was as insistent on 
sticking to radio. Things were pretty 
muddled, he sighed. Then maybe he just 
would be a dentist to have peace. 

“Roger,” I said, earnestly, “you’ve not 
asked me any advice and I’m certainly not 
going to interfere with your folks and you. 
I know they mean well in their way but 
this is your life. You’ve got to live it. The 
real decisions to come will depend on you 
in the long run.” He put his chin in his 
cupped hand and intently looked at me as 
if he were really seeing me for the first 
time. 

I went on. “You’re blessed being able 
to pick a career and go on through with it. 
I had to stop school and get a job. If I 
knew for sure my interest was radio and 
could have it handed me, nothing, not even 
my aunt, would stand in the way. Why, 
Roger, it would be almost a sin!” 

Not until I got my breath was I aware 
Roger’s strong fingers were around my 
hand. I looked at him, then dropped my 
eyes, 

“Oh, Roger, I’m sorry.” 

His voice was gentle. “Sorry? Why?” 

“Well, after all, you didn’t ask for a 
lecture, and—well, I didn’t mean—they are 
your parents. I’m sorry, really!” My 
presumption had embarrassing 
somehow. 

His hand turned my face once more 
toward him. “Mary, listen. I know Mary 
isn’t your name but I’m going to call you 
that because it’s my favorite name.” His 
heavy eyelashes never flickered. “What 
you have said is true. I know it. My home 
isn’t the happiest in town, Mary. Dad is 
hard to get to, Mother is away half the 
time. Sis just doesn’t speak my language, 
never did. I’m on my own in a way. It’s 
pretty lonesome and I feel old as the 
world, no fooling.” 

I didn’t speak although I wanted to. 
Then he brushed my parted lips lightly 


proved 


with his and I felt the warmth of his breath 
as he murmured the name, Mary. If at 
that moment the world had stopped, I for 
one would have felt complete. It had hap- 
pened at last. I loved Roger Smith with 
all my heart and soul. Nothing else was 
of any importance. He laughed suddenly. 
I looked up, startled. “You’re so small, 


Mary. I feel clumsy, I’m so large beside 
you.” Passionately, we found our lips 


once again. 


FTER that evening it was a foregone 
*~* conclusion we belonged to each other. 
The four years difference in our ages was 
incidental once Roger quieted my spoken 
misgivings. What the Smiths would think 
of me as their son’s girl, however, was 
something I kept to myself. 

Roger and I were together week-ends 
since senior year studies kept him home 
week nights. I would not have it any 
other way as long as he was a student. 
First things first, we agreed. Neither his 
mother nor father had pressed the subject 
of a dental career again. Intuition, how- 
ever, told me they were far from giving up. 

Gradually Roger, against my protest, 
broke away from his school crowd. Our 
meetings, not always a twosome, sometimes 
included friends of mine a few years his 
Ever himself. Roger took to them 
They loved him. We 


senior. 
easily, naturally. 


shared interest in many things which 
brought us ever closer together. He was 
never happier, never more free. Then, 


one Sunday evening something happened. 
Roger was seated at the fountain wait- 


ing for me to close down. Laughing at 


something he had just said, I turned to 
him. His eyes were fixed on the mirror 


behind me, his face suddenly had become 
mask-like. Coming toward us was a tall 
woman. Simply but smartly dressed, she 
wore no hat. Her grey-touched hair, set 
off with circular jade ear clips, was close 
cut. The moment I looked at her eyes, I 
knew she was,Roger’s mother. Her voice, 
calmly measured, yet betraying hidden 
emotion, matched her impact. 

“You missed dinner, Roger.” Roger, on 
his feet. tried to speak but his mother 
ignored him. “I’m told I can always find 
you here.” 

She measured me. “Do you serve meals 
here, too?” 

I could feel and see Roger stiffen. He 
cut in. “Mother, this is the girl I tried to 
tell you about. She’s the one I have 
wanted to bring to the house to meet you 
and Dad, but you never are home long 
enough. This is—” 

“I know her name, Roger.” She gave 
that slight smile. “You call her Mary, 
don’t you? I even know where she lives 
and how old she is.” 

I found my voice then. “I have nothing 
to hide, Mrs. Smith. I could have saved 
you all that trouble had you come to me. 
I’ve been ready all along to come to you 


and Dr. Smith with Roger, but so far 
you've not given us that chance.” 

Her manner changed again in a split 
second. “I want you to leave my son 
alone. Do you understand?” 

My reply was instant. “That’s for him 
to decide. We love each other.” 

“What does he know about love? Don’t 
you know he’s just eighteen? We are 
going to make a dentist of Roger. He’s in 
school!” 

“T’ve not interfered in any way with 
Roger going to school,” I said. “I know 
he’s just eighteen.” 

She spoke slowly, in a level tone. “Leave 
him alone or I'll hound you out of town. 
He’s a minor.” 

Beseechingly, I turned to Roger. He 
was gazing with cold eyes at me, then his 
mother and back at me. His face was void 
of feeling, yet I knew at that moment he 
was suffering more than I dreamed. 

I reached out and put my trembling 
hand on his arm. “Roger,” I said, “tell 
me what I am to say. What do you want 
me to do?” A haggard look crept then 
into his eyes as he stared back at me. A 
muscle twitched at his mouth. Swiftly, he 
turned and brushed past his mother. Both 
of us impulsively called his name. He 
walked swiftly out without looking back. 
I half whispered his name again. 

My eyes focused on the woman before 
me. Neither of us spoke. Neither of us 
could possibly know the exact depths of 
feeling in the other at that second or, for 
that matter, ever. I, who loved her son, 
nor she, who hated me for daring to do so. 
That much I in my misery did know. Yet 
I had compassion, however wavering, for 
this woman. Roger was her son. But he 
was my life. My eyes never left her face. 

She pushed her bag further under her 
arm as she spoke. “That could be an an- 
swer for you.” As I sagged against the 
fountain an empty water glass teetered on 
the edge. then fell to the floor with a 
smash. My unchecked tears fell and I 
sobbed, my body racked with a long shud- 
der. Nearby, a customer and a clerk 
stared at me in astonishment, then pivoted 
their heads simultaneously after Roger’s 
mother as she left the store. 

I got myself together finally, called a 
cab and went home. Roger jumped from 
his car parked in front of the house as the 
cab pulled up. He opened the cab door 
and I was in his arms. “Mary,” he said 
over and over. “Oh, my dearest!” 

We sat in his car, close in each other’s 


arms, my lips touching his hair. “Roger, 
I thought I had lost you. I didn’t know 


what was in your mind at the store! Oh, 
Roger, it was so awful!” He kissed me 
tenderly, then replied, “I came back but 
you had gone. I'll never leave you, Mary. 
You must forgive my mother. What she 
thinks is her love for me is selfishness. I 
found that out tonight. All they have in 
mind is a dentist in the family. My own 
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happiness never mattered too much to any 
of them. You're the one who thinks of me 
as a person, Mary.” 

We didn’t move nor talk for a long time. 
“Something died in me _ tonight back 
there,” he said, suddenly. I sighed. 

“They are your parents, Roger, regard- 
less. They love you in their way.” 

“T won’t have it that way!” he replied 
with feeling. 

[ put both hands upon his taut face. 
“Darling, listen to me.” I began. 

“No,” he said, taking my hands into his. 

You listen to me. We're going to be 
married. Now. Tonight.” He cut across 
“Will you marry me, Mary? 
I'll quit school. I can get a job in the 
radio store. We can find a room at my 
aunt’s. I need you badly.” 

My reply was quick then. “You know 
I'll marry you, Roger. But, darling, don’t 

ou see right now that would be just what 
your folks would need? Couldn’t they 
annul it?” 

“If they did try, would you be willing 
to face them and fight with me?” I kissed 
him quickly as my answer to that. 

Rousing my bewildered and romantically 
thrilled aunt, we bundled her into the car. 
We drove to nearby Medville and were 
married shortly after midnight by a sleepy 

istice of the peace. I wore my mother’s 
wedding band. An hour later we were 
back at the house. The fact that my hus- 
band had no home of his own in which to 
take me didn’t matter. What did was our 


oneness. 


my reverie. 


PROMPTLY with our second cup of cof- 

fee the next morning all hell broke 
loose. Mrs. Smith, alarmed, then embat- 
tled over their son’s absence from his bed 
ind their breakfast table, phoned me 
promptly. Had I seen him? Did he call? 
Roger took the phone from me. “We were 
married in Medville last night, mother.” 
Grinning, he winked at me as he paused. 
“lll be over to get my things.” He 
shrugged then as he replaced the phone. 
His mother had hung up. 

By nightfall, most of the town knew of 
the elopement; they relished far more the 
news of the disapproval of Roger’s family. 
His father drove over the next day to bring 
the remainder of his things. I watched his 
stony face as Roger unloaded his books 
ind racquets. Dr. Smith sat in the car 
behind the wheel, never once glancing even 
in mild curiosity at his son and daughter- 
in-law’s home. My heart sank. I did have 
a tiny hope at least his father would be 
ivil to him. Standing on the sidewalk 

hen his father drove off, Roger looked 


momentarily after the car. If he was wist- 
ful his expression didn’t show it. In our 
room he took me in his arms, holding me 

ght. “Always love me, Mary,” he asked 


simply. “Never stop.” I shut out that 
terribly intense gaze of his eyes with the 


s of my fingers. 


tip 
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Two weeks later my mother-in-law sum- 
moned me to her office. I went without 
telling Roger. It wasn’t right, I felt, but 
perhaps I could reason with her. The hap- 
piness at stake certainly was well worth 
any sort of effort. 

She came to the point immediately. As 
Roger’s mother, she was starting annul- 
ment proceedings since he was a minor. 
“You coerced him into it,” was her flat 
statement. I shook my head. My age had 
nothing to do with it. We loved each other 
and wanted only a chance to make a go 
of it, I pleaded. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “what it 
costs to live these days? Roger is deter- 
mined to leave school, I hear. Where will 
he find a future without at least a high 
school diploma? Can you support him? 
Had you thought of that?” 

I told her of Roger’s job offer and plans 
to finish school at night. I was keeping 
my day job and giving up the other. We 
were young and things would work out 
for us. 

She stood up, impatiently riffing papers 
on her desk. “Is that your answer?” I 
asked. She frowned slightly. I rose, wait- 
ing. She lifted her eyes to mine finally. 
But it was I who spoke. “You can do 
what you wish, Mrs. Smith. Roger and I 


are together and we’ll fight you. We want 
you to know that. Neither of us is 


ashamed to tell our side to any judge at 
any time you pick. He asked me to be his 
wife and I said yes. If you think you can 
break that up, go ahead, Mrs. Smith.” I 
left her standing there at her desk. 

When I told Roger of the meeting with 
his mother he was silent a long time. “Did 
I do wrong?” I asked him quietly. 

He ground his cigarette out before he 
replied. “You did what you thought best 
but I want our marriage to always be a 
partnership, honey. Even where my family 
You can’t fight mother 

You don’t have to. 


is concerned, yes. 
or anybody alone. 


We're in this thing together. Right?” 
I nodded. 
“Then, hereafter let her and Dad come 


to us. My aunt knows all about it. She’s 
on our side. There will be no annulment, 
don’t you worry.” 

Roger was right. There wasn’t an annul- 
ment. His mother, convinced she couldn’t 
wear down our resistance, withdrew her 
intention a week before the hearing. But 
her hostility toward me remained; that 
much the users of phones around town 
clung to as long as they could. Roger’s 
sister to our surprise wired me: WEL. 
COME TO THE BROOD. KNEW ROGER 
HAD IT IN HIM ALL ALONG. FOR. 
GIVE THE DUCHESS. SHE WILL COME 
AROUND SOME DAY. 

Then June came, bringing graduation 
for Roger. His mother and father were 
at the exercises. They congratulated him, 
nodded at my aunt, then bowed to me as 
they disappeared. I felt half the battle 
was over after that.. I could even take the 
next hurdle which came soon enough. 
Roger was inducted into the Navy two 
months after. 

Once over the initial wallop of that, we 
both adjusted almost gratefully to the fact 
he would be fitted into Naval radio. “No 
tears, Mary,” he reminded me at parting. 

“See? No tears!” I held my face up 
to him. The Smiths would be at the sta- 
tion, his aunt told me earlier. Roger was 
grateful without words for my decision to 
say goodbye at home. He was my hus- 
band, but I realized it was they who gave 
him life. 

Several weeks later I was flying to share 
his first leave. And it was during that 
flight my life with the boy of my choice 
spread out before me in memory. 

I watched clouds fan out around the 
plane as I sipped coffee. Yes, my high 
school husband was a blessing and I 
thanked God up there in His cloud-swept 
heavens for him. THE END 
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So if you want to know beauty’s 
Rainbow-sweet thrill 

Stroll down luscious, 

Delicious, fine Sugar Hill. 

Your color, too, can be an asset. Study 
it and glorify it whenever and wherever 
you can. Pick the color of dress or suit 
that will complement your particular shade, 
that will bring out the lights in your skin 
or play down its sallowness. Be extra par- 
ticular about cosmetics. Experiment with 
powder by blending a couple of boxes of 
dime store brand until you come up with 
a shade that does something for you. Play 
around with lipstick and nail polish shades. 
Not only is it fun to watch yourself im- 
prove, but you may find that you have a 
talent for such things. It may mean the 


beginning of a career. Who knows? 

And work on that hair. Try styles that 
are becoming to the shape of your head 
and the contours of your face. Current 
fads are fine—for those who can wear 
them. But they can be ridiculous for 
others. You don’t want to attract attention. 
You want to create admiration. 

Some of the darkest people have the 
most beautiful features, and some of the 
lightest wish they were dark. Why else 
would manufacturers of suntan creams 
and powders and suntan lamps get so 
filthy rich? Why else is beach sunning 
so much more popuiar than beach bathing? 

Your color can be your best friend. It 
can be a challenge to your ability and per- 
sonality. Because of it you may become 
neater in your habits, more careful about 
your grooming and your dress. 

Be glad that God made you like you are, 
and keep those colors flying. 
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consciousness could not keep me from be- 
ing tremendously attracted by everything 
that went on around me. I wanted to take 
part in those conversations. I wanted to 
be able to flirt with the men, to say smart 
things as the other girls did, and to get 
them to laugh in that certain way. I 
wanted to be invited to those parties they 
were forever discussing and to join the fun 
which seemed to be as much a part of their 
lives as the dances we did. I wanted to 
have that certain air which seemed to 
cling to every one of them—every one of 
them but me. 

But though I reached out for it eagerly, 
I was stopped very firmly before I could 
start. All some man had to do was step 
up to me and say, “C’mere, baby, I got 
some talk for you . . .” and Mama would 
be right there at my elbow to smile sweetly. 

“Come, Lena dear, we have to go. . . .” 

Mama probably would have had a hard 
time keeping me properly chaperoned if 
she hadn’t had the full co-operation of the 
whole cast. Cab Calloway himself was her 
best assistant! On my very first day on the 
job, I was flopped on the floor during our 
rehearsal rest period, when Cab strolled 
by. His eyes roved casually over the girls, 
and he winked at one and waved to an- 
other in his usual good-natured greeting. 
When he caught sight of me, he stopped, 
took a second look, and shouted joyously, 
“Good Gawd Amighty, there’s Brooklyn!” 
And to make it even better, he came right 
over and introduced me to the musician 
who was with him! 

I don’t know what excited me more, the 
fact that he remembered me from our one 
brief meeting at the Capitol, or that he 
came over to talk to me in front of all the 
other girls. From then on, he was my 
hero, and his “Hiya, Brooklyn!” was one 
of the big events of my day. 

He never failed to recognize me, but that 
“Hiya” had an unmistakable, big-brotherly 
stamp to it. Nevertheless, I always an- 
swered in a way I hoped would impress the 
other girls that there was “something spe- 
cial” between Cab and me. It takes two 
to make a love scene, though, and nobody 
was a bit convinced by my performance. 
The girls never gave the slightest indica- 
tion that they considered me a rival woman 
(an honor they obviously conferred upon 
each other), and the men—even the young- 
est ones in the band—behaved as though 
they had been warned that I was jail bait. 

Mama had told her friends that she 
would be with me constantly to see that I 





came to no harm. And she was as good 
as her word. But she didn’t limit herself 
to chaperoning. She was also my maid, man- 
ager, agent, and public-relations woman. 

On the day I was hired, we were in- 
structed to go to the manager’s office. 
There, a pleasant-faced, quiet-voiced man 
asked us to be seated and offered Mama 
his congratulations. Of all the many, many 
people they had auditioned that morning, 
he said, they had chosen me for the won- 
derful opportunity they had to offer. It 
was the chance of a lifetime for me, and 
we were very fortunate, he repeated. 

Mama murmured her thanks—and 
waited. The man talked on, telling Mama 
how much they would pay me and what a 
good salary that was for an inexperienced 
youngster fresh out of school. Then he 
told her when he wanted me to report for 
work and smiled and stood up to indicate 
that our interview was at an end and every- 
thing was settled. 

Mama didn’t up. She murmured 
again, “Thank you very much. I certainly 
appreciate the opportunity you are giving 
my daughter.” And she waited. 

There was a long pause. When the man 
didn’t say anything more, Mama began 
again, “Now ... what about Lena’s con- 
tract?” 

The man sat down again. “Why, Mrs. 
Rodriguez—don’t you trust us?” It was 
a question, but he said it as if he were put- 
Then, without 


get 


ting a period at the end. 
giving Mama a chance to answer, he began 
to describe what the Cotton Club meant to 
Harlem. He told her how much the man- 
agement did for the people—how they pro- 
vided jobs for the entertainers, waiters, 
porters, and all the other people on their 
staff. How the Cotton Club was always 
there to help its people out of trouble. 
How everyone who worked for the club 
could depend on the management when 
they needed some kind of assistance. How 
the management didn’t limit itself to just 
its own staff, but gave out Christmas bas- 
kets to the poor every year. The Cotton 
Club did right by the Negroes, he empha- 
sized, warming to his subject. 

From time to time, Mama nodded. When 
he had finished, she repeated in the same 
quiet way, “Yes, I’ve heard about these 
things. They’re very fine. Now . . . about 
Lena. You do want my signature on her 
contract, don’t you?” 

The man shot her a look of annoyance. 
Then he reached into his desk grudgingly, 
pulled out a typewritten form, and put it 
in front of Mama. Gesturing toward his 
desk-pen, he said briefly, “There’s your 


contract!” 
N AMA had won her first managerial 
“ battle, but she knew she had a lot to 
learn before she could go on from there. 
So she turned to the experienced members 
of the cast for advice and assistance. 
They gave it to her willingly. For they 


had that warm trouper spirit I was to find 
and appreciate so deeply in ‘the people I 
was to know much later in the theatre. Es- 
pecially among my own people. It’s a kind 
of sympathy and tenderness for newcom- 
ers. It’s a willingness to talk freely about 
their own early struggles so that you can 
benefit by what they found out the hard 
way and perhaps not stumble into too many 
of the pitfalls which are constantly in the 
way of our people. 

They talked freely about the Cotton Club 
itself. And some of them, I have since 
gathered, were very bitter about it. They 
would describe the place to the many job- 
hunters who regularly came te them for 
help—old-timers who had been part of the 
old T.0.B.A. (the Theatrical Owners and 
Bookers Association, which, for many years, 
had booked and routed Negro shows 
throughout the South) and who had man- 
aged and put on their own shows. 

The Cotton Club veterans felt they were 
blocked and used by white people. They 
were full of stories about how white people 
had drawn on their experience, taken their 
ideas for individual numbers—even for 
complete shows—and given them nothing 
in return. Not even a credit line on a pro- 
gram, much less any payment. 

They pointed out how the Cotton Club 
occasionally called in Duke Ellington to do 
the music for a score. How, once in a 
while, they sent for a Negro arranger to 
do a number. How Clarence Robinson, a 
competent musical comedy stage director, 
was permitted to come in now and then to 
put on a number and work with the show. 
But that, with these rare exceptions, the 
Cotton Club—with its all-Negro show—was 
directed completely by white people. That 
every creative and lucrative phase—writ- 
ing the music and lyrics, designing the cos- 
tumes and scenery, arranging the music, 
publishing the songs—was sharply limited 
to White Only. 

They'd talk resentfully about how the 
town was filled with gifted, creative people. 
There were lyric writers like Andy Razaf, 
W. C. Handy, Maceo Pinkard. There were 
composers like Fats Waller, Jimmy John- 
son, Eubie Blake. There were dance direc- 
tors like Leonard Harper, Charlie Davis. 
And right in the company itself, there was 
Flournoy Miller, college graduate, who'd 
been one of the talented four—Miller, 
Lyles, Sissle & Blake—who’d written, di- 
rected, cast, produced, and appeared in 
that sensation of the twenties—Shuffle 
Along. 

And they’d mutter hotly that while the 
Cotton Club management occasionally 
asked Mr. Miller’s advice about something 
or someone, they never let him do anything 
really creative. They had hired him as a 
comedian in the team of Miller & Montan, 
and that was the limit of his actual work. 

I say I have since gathered all this be- 
cause, to be quite truthful, I heard very 
little of it at the time. Mama was always 
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in on these conversations, and I know that 
her eagerness and her ingenuousness kept 
the performers wound up and talking. But 
when they'd get to going on this way, I 
was off in another corner avidly drinking 
in some chorus girl’s lament: “Men! You 
can’t live with em and you can’t live with- 
out ’°em! Honest, what I’d like to do to 
that guy!” 

However, the moment I’d catch a phrase 
like “You got to hand it to’im. If he’s sick 
or in trouble or what, you can always get 
a good show out of ’im. . . .” Id go tear- 
ing across the dressing room to sit cross- 
legged on the floor beside the speaker to 
find out whom they were talking about. 
They had a tremendous respect and appre- 
ciation for fine work, and they had seen 
and given magnificent performances under 
all kinds of hardships. They had worked 
in the Lafayette, in the Pekin in Chicago, 
in tent shows, vaudeville, carnivals—and 
they had had to be good in order to survive. 
So I was deeply in awe of them, and when 
they got down to the fine points of “how 
to milk a scene,” I wanted to hear every- 
thing they had to say. 

And about the time they’d mention the 
Big Names and careers and Big Money, 
Mama would gently bring their attention 
around to me. How should she guide me, 
she’d ask. What should she do with me 
first? What about this Cotton Club chorus 

-and where did I go from there? 

“The thing you want to do, Edna, is get 
this child to Europe,” somebody would ad- 
vise, 

“That’s right,” another would chime in. 
“You get her into musical comedy, hear? 
Singing and dancing. Then the show gets 
to Europe—and:she’s made.” 

“Sure! You got to get to Europe and 
get accepted over there. Then folks back 
here will welcome her with open arms. 
Look how they did Florence Mills. She 
coulda stayed here forever—wonderful as 
she was—and nobody would of paid her no 
mind. But Leslie took her to Europe an’ 
that woke up the audiences back here.” 

“Y’ ever been to Europe, Edna? God, 
girl, it’s really somethin’ over there. You'll 
love it, I tell you. An’ itll make a star 
outa that child.” 

Some of this they said when I was 
around, and some Mama repeated to me. 
And when she told me about it, she’d paint 
vivid pictures of how wonderful it would 
be when I was a great musical comedy star. 
I'd play leads on Broadway and my name 
would be in lights. And people would 
come from all over to see and hear me. 
And I'd make money .. . lots of money 

. thousands and thousands of dollars. 

I paid careful attention to Mama and be- 
gan to dream dreams of my own. They 
were dreams of the places I heard the older 


performers mention. Paris . . . London 
. Vienna . . . Stockholm . . . Berlin 
... Rome... Versailles. Covent Gar- 


the Old Vic . . . the Folies Ber- 
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gere. I could be there, someday. I could 
be a star in those glamorous cities, those 
marvelous theatres. I could sing and dance 
for royalty on the greatest stages in the 
world! If they were right—and they must 
be right, with all they’d seen and done—it 
would be worth becoming a musical com- 
edy star instead of a dramatic actress. The 
theatre was the theatre, and surely becom- 
ing a great singer must be just as fulfilling 
as becoming a great actress. 

I dreamed—and Mama took action. She 
started by hiring the best singing teacher 
she could find to give me lessons. Mr. 
Jerrahol had had excellent training in se- 
rious music, and when he found opportu- 
nities closed to him in America, he had 
gone to Europe. There he developed a 
single act—performing operatic scenes and 
singing all the roles: bass, tenor, contralto, 
soprano. He had traveled all over the Con- 
tinent and’ had met with considerable suc- 
cess. But when we met him, he was teach- 
ing singing on a side street in Harlem... . 

I took those singing lessons willingly 
enough, and I practiced my scales and 
breathing exercises with patience and care. 
But by the time I had been at the Cotton 
Club for the run of one show (about three 
or four months), I’d had enough of the life 
at the club to almost kill my feeling for 
the place itself and to cool down my pas- 
sion for my work. 

Like all the other girls, I was bone-weary 
and exhausted all the time. For we worked 
a back-breaking schedule. We played 
three shows a night—at eight, ten, and two. 
After the last show, the management fre- 
quently had us do a “benefit” for special 
guests—and there was no telling how late 
that would keep us. 

In addition they booked us into the 
downtown movie palaces, where we did five 
shows a day, starting about eleven in the 
morning. What a mad dash it was—getting 
off the stage at Loew’s State in midtown 
Manhattan, where we'd played a seven 
o'clock performance, into the waiting bus 
which raced us up to 141st Street to make 
our eight-o’clock show at the Cotton Club! 
We were usually trembling with weariness 
by the time we finished that one, but there 
was the last show downtown and our 
middle and late shows at the club still 
ahead of us—so we had no time to rest. 

Toward the end of the season, we went 
into rehearsal for the next show. So, while 
we had no presentation house engagements, 
we were still working day and night. 


N MY EXHAUSTION I began to pay at- 
tention to things I hadn’t noticed before. 

I saw that twenty-five of us were herded 
into one tiny, crowded, windowless dressing 
room in which we had barely space enough 
to sit before our make-up mirror. I saw 
that it was littered with loaded ashtrays, 
coffee containers, newspapers, make-up, 
fan magazines, the half-eaten sandwiches 
and cartons of chop suey we were too tired 


to gulp down, and the bags in which some 
of the girls brought their knitting or mend- 
ing. I realized that it reeked of perfume 
and cigarette smoke, stale perspiration, 
and the mingled odors of our many meals, 
And I longed for a breath of fresh air and 
some place I could stretch my aching limbs 
and go to sleep. 

Suddenly I remembered that we were 
living this miserable existence for just 
twenty-five dollars a week—and a precari- 
ous twenty-five dollars, at that. If I was 
late, I was docked for it, and if I was sick 
and had to miss a performance or take a 
day off, I was docked for that, too. But 
I was never paid anything extra for those 
presentation-house engagements or the ben- 
efits we played. 

I hadn’t been able to figure it out when 
I first heard all the girls in the chorus grip- 
ing about how unfair this was. The whole 
question of money was very vague to me. 
After all, I had reasoned, the Cotton Club 
had given us jobs. We were working, and 
from the job-hunters I saw come in there 
regularly, I got the impression that lots of 
people weren't. It was 1934, and the de- 
pression still maintained its grim hold on 
most people. Of course, I still couldn’t 
understand that we were in a depression, 
or what it meant. I only thought we Cot- 
ton Club employees were lucky. And | 
knew, in a hazy kind of way, that the Cot- 
ton Club management spent a lot of money 
on the show. 

I suppose that all this, plus my own de- 
light at getting a start in the work I loved 
so dearly, was enough to satisfy me. 

However, when I saw how little money 
we had after Mama paid our rent and food 
bills and how she had to figure and scrimp 
when one of us needed a new dress or a 
pair of shoes, I began to think that I wasn’t 
getting anything like the big theatre sala- 
ries I'd read about. It occurred to me that 
the other girls were right—it wasn’t fair 
for us to do so much work for so little 
money. 

Wherever we appeared, we played to 
packed houses. The Cotton Club itself was 
filled to capacity for every show. When 
we doubled in theatres, we could see the 
people lined up for a block, waiting to get 
in. No matter where we looked, we got 
the impression that the Cotton Club man- 
agement was making money. 

Even if it hadn’t been for the crowds, 
we'd have known that. For every night 
there were many wealthy people in our au- 
dience—people we heard were big spend- 
ers. I was sure the management was mak- 
ing a fortune, and so was every girl. 

I thought the older girls in the show— 
the ones who'd been working at the club 
a long time—ought to speak up to the 
management. I thought they ought to tell 
the men in the office how we felt about our 
pay. After all, we worked there. We were 
doing our jobs. We had a right to speak 
our minds! 
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But when we had one of our gripe-ses- 
sions about the unfairness and I urged 
them to protest, they’d shake their heads. 

“Take it from us. baby, you just can’t 


win. He'll only tell you to take it or 
leave it.” 
“If he don’t say that, he'll give you 


some nonsense about ‘we ain’t makin’ any 
money.” 

“Sure, this is bad. all right, but it’s the 
only place. You can’t get no more any 
place else.” 

“If you leave here, 
thing better to go to, you're just going to 
jump out of the frying pan into the fire.” 

And Mama said nothing unless I ap- 
pealed to her directly. Then she’d answer: 
“I know, dear, I know—but we simply 
must take it for the time being.” 

We “took it” for about six months. Then 
Mr. Jerrahol told Mama that I had gotten 
some control of my voice. In order to 
“make me conscious of the vocal instru- 
ment,” it was time I began to get some ex- 
perience singing in public. This was just 
what Mama needed. That very day she 
went to the office and asked the manage- 
ment to give me a song to sing. 

They laughed at her. “That kid better 
stay in the chorus and be satisfied,” she 
was told with brutal frankness. “Who 
wants to see a Negro ingénue, anyway?” 

I suppose Mama knew better than to 
expect to get results the first time she 
asked. At any rate, she turned to the 
friends she could depend on to help me: 
Big Brother Cab and fatherly Flournoy 
Miller. 

Luckily for me, the management treated 
both my boosters with a certain amount of 
respect. Cab’s word had some weight with 
them because, as leader of the name band, 
he was the chief attraction in the show. 
And though they limited Mr. Miller in 
other ways, they recognized that he was a 
reliable authority when he pointed out tal- 
ent. They were aware that he had been a 
successful producer, and they remembered 
that he had been partly responsible for dis- 
covering Florence Mills, Josephine Baker, 
Gertrude Saunders, and a number of others 
who had started in Shuffle Along and be- 
come stars in their own right. 

So when Cab and Mr. Miller reminded 
them at opportune moments that “the 
Horne kid has a lot of talent—it might be 
a good idea to let her show what she can 
do,” they paid more attention than they 
had to Mama’s request. 

Not that Mama gave up talking to the 
managers about me. Every time she walked 
by the office or caught sight of one of them 
in the wings or the dressing room, she'd 
stop them to talk about me. 

One night Mama’s perseverance paid off 
most unexpectedly. Ada Ward, one of the 
featured singers, was home with a sore 


‘les you got some- 


throat. And somebody came running in 
from the manager’s office looking for 
Mama. 





“Say! Where’s that kid of yours you say 
can sing?” 

I’d heard her number often enough to 
know it pretty well, and Cab gave me a 
quick rehearsal so I’d be able to go on. I 
sang at all three performances that night, 
my head filled with all the stories I'd ever 
read about how the understudy becomes a 
star. And I felt rather let down the next 
night when Ada Ward was back and no- 
body said a word to me about doing any 
more singing. 

However, that one evening gave Mama 
the angle she needed. Thereafter she re- 
minded everyone of what I had done and 
what I could do. She talked to the man- 
agers, the hangers-on, and their “friends.” 
She appealed to the stars, the agents, the 
press-relations people who came backstage. 
She’d approach the newspapermen, the 
songwriters, the stage manager. She saw 
to it that nobody who could do me the 
slightest bit of good was allowed to forget 
that I had pinch-hit successfully one night 
—had proved that I could sing and hold 
an audience—and ought to be allowed to 
do it as a regular part of the show. 

Then the unpredictable happened again. 
They had cast a show and had set it up 
completely down to the last number—with- 
out one word about me. At the last min- 
ute, or so I’ve been told, one of the singers 
walked out. I believe the deal had been 
made, but her agent was unsatisfied with 
it and refused to accept the club’s offer. 
And there they were, with the show ready 
for production and half a duet missing! 

At that moment one of my champions is 
supposed to have said, “Why not let the 
little Horne girl do it? She’s got just what 
it needs.” 

And there I was, a featured performer 
in less than a year (my name only added 
to the press relations list to make it seem 
bigger and flashier), singing Long As I 
Live with Avon Long. 


I REALIZE now that even with all I saw 

around me, I was too immature at barely 
seventeen to understand fully what a tre- 
mendous step that was. As I look back on 
it, I think my first reaction was something 
like that of a youngster who is given a big 
surprise party on her birthday. It was 
wonderful, it was exciting, it was grand— 
but there was nothing specially unbeliev- 
able about it. Such things do happen. .. . 

On the other hand, Mama had a more 
realistic view of my number. She told me 
very plainly that I was a lucky girl, that 
other girls fought and slaved and went 
through all kinds of torment for years to 
get the break I'd had in a matter of months. 

That sobered me somewhat. And the at- 
titude of the rest of the chorus brought me 
still closer to earth. The other girls were 
frankly envious—and with very good rea- 
son. Many of them had been pouring their 
lives into the Cotton Club chorus for end- 
less years, pleading, hoping, praying for— 


and deserving—the kind of chance I'd got- 
ten. And they knew, as I didn’t, that I 
had been the lucky one because they didn’t 
have Mama and her army of allies to do 
the groundwork for them. 

So every time I raised my head in that 
dressing room, I’d hear: “Who does your 
mama know, Lena? You sure didn’t get 
that song on your voice!” 

I could never think of a suitable reply. 
For while my number gave me a big lift 
and made me feel I had graduated into a 
new and important class, it gave me some- 
thing to worry about, too. I was a head- 
liner now. I had a personal responsibility 
—to the show, to the rest of the cast, to 
the audience—just as the stars had. But 
they knew how to live up to that respon- 
sibility, to hold the audience, to keep up 
the level of the show. And I didn’t. 

Any little thing that happened back- 
stage could affect my performance. And 
yet I was constantly hearing the headliners 
talk about what they’d been through—how 
they’d had to do their numbers before au- 
diences who walked out on them, and how 
they’d had to dress for the stage in their 
hotels because they were playing theatres 
which wouldn’t let colored performers vse 
the dressing rooms. And through it all 
they’d had to be good in order to keep 
their jobs. 

I’d think, uncomfortably, that I could 
never measure up to that. Was there some- 
thing wrong with me? Or was it just that 
I had so much to learn? 

I'd stand in the wings and watch Lethia 
Hill or Cab or Mr. Miller and recognize 
that they had a poise, a sureness, a feeling 
for timing and the spirit of the audience. 
That feeling they had was clear enough to 
me when I was watching them, but some- 
how when I was out on the stage myself, 
I didn’t have that curious sixth sense. They 
all seemed to know exactly what they had 
to do the moment they faced the audience. 
But every time I got out there I was as 
scared as though it were my first night. I 
only managed to do my number because 
Avon, who was an experienced performer, 
knew just how to get us started and keep 
us doing what we had to do. 

But if I were insecure and fearful and 
often very discouraged, Mama was much 
more positive. She had never lost sight of 
what a big and important investment my 
job was. She felt that she had to handle 
my number so I couldn’t possibly slip up. 
I must make good—must justify the tre- 
mendous sacrifice of my education. 

So she coached me everlastingly. At the 
breakfast table, in the subway going to and 
from work, backstage, on the way to a 
singing lesson, at mealtime, during our in- 
frequent rest periods between shows. 

“Remember, now, people must under- 
stand you! Pronounce every word dis- 
tinctly. People want to know what you're 
saying. 

“Put feeling into that song! 
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audience feel you mean what you're sing- 
ing. Think about those words. You're 
telling a story in your song. Act it out— 
make the audience live it with you! 

“You weren’t so good last night. I 
thought you got a little draggy, especially 
in the last show. You can’t do that, Lena. 
You’ve got to be better! You must do your 
best every night at every show. You never 
can tell who will be in the audience.” 

Sometimes that never-ending talk about 
my work exasperated me, and I couldn’t 
disguise my impatience. Then Mama would 
inform me crisply, “You're getting the best 
training in the world, and you ought to be 
grateful for it! You’re learning how to 
work with people and how to take orders. 
You’re learning how to reach an audience. 
Why, I know people who would give their 
right arm for the chance you have. Where 
else can you get to work with such a fine 
cast? Where else can the cast be together 
in the same place night after night? You 
better make up your mind to make the 
most of this chance, Lena.” 

I knew Mama was right. I was getting 
a break. Nevertheless, I couldn’t help 
complaining. It was fine to have my name 
announced to the audience at every show, 
but there were a lot of other things I 
wanted, too. I wished I had a boy-friend, 
as all the other girls did. They were al- 
ways being called to the phone between 
shows, and from the things they said, I 
could tell that some man was giving them 
“sweet talk.” I wished there were some 
man to call me every night and say “sweet- 
heart” and “darling” and “can I take you 
to dinner tonight?” I felt lonely and left 
out when it was time to go home and I 
saw all the sweethearts and husbands come 
to the door to pick up their girls. I felt 
empty when I watched the men tip the 
girls heads up for a quick kiss and saw 
them walk off, arm in arm, while I trudged 
to the subway with Mama. My mirror 
looked awfully naked to me. There 
was no snapshot of a man stuck in the 
corner as there was in everybody else’s 
mirror. And when the girls talked about 
men and dates and compared notes, I 
couldn’t utter a word. With men, men, 
men all around me, I didn’t know a single 
boy who’d take me out for a coke. 

There were so many other things I 
wanted, too! I missed my old chums, the 
girls I'd seen every day when I was in 
Girls’ High. I wanted to see them and talk 

to them and find out what our old crowd 
was doing. I wanted to know who was 
graduating and who was getting engaged. 
And I wanted to tell them what I was doing 
and what the Cotton Club was really like 
and how different it was from what we 
thought it would be when we saw Cab 
Calloway at the Brooklyn Paramount. I 
wanted to tell them it wasn’t glamorous 
and exciting, that it was hard, hard work 
harder than school and homework and 


writing themes. I wanted to have a day 
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off and loaf with them and roam through 
the department stores and shop for clothes 
and enjoy a strawberry soda and go to a 
party on Saturday night—a party where 
some boy would maneuver me off into a 
corner and plead, “One kiss, Lena—just 
GHGs os. 

Mama realized this. And. she did try to 
give me some normal teen-age fun. Some- 
how or other she managed to slip in a 
couple of social engagements for me with 
a few of my old crowd. 

But it wasn’t the same at all. Everybody 
came crowding around to welcome me 
when I came in the door, but after we got 
our coats off and were settled in corners 
to talk, they'd fire questions at me: 

“Lena, is it true George Raft goes to the 
Cotton Club? Do you ever see him?” 

“Say, Lena, I read that Barbara Hutton 
goes there a lot. Does she—honest?” 

“Did you ever see Walter Winchell? Did 
you talk to him? What does he look 
like?” 

“Gosh, Lena—you look just the same,” 
in a tone of great amazement. “I thought 
you'd be so different!” 

“What about those parties they have up 


there? I bet you’ve seen plenty of wild 
stuff? I hear you can get real Scotch up 
there!” 


I'd look from one to the other in be- 
wilderment as they pelted me with excla- 
mations. Why did they think I was so dif- 
ferent? And the boys—those things they 
were saying about Scotch and gangsters 
and wild parties (I hadn’t seen anything 
like that) —the boys who used to carry my 
books home from school all behaved as 
though they didn’t think I was a nice girl 
any more. 

I blinked back my tears as I walked to 
the subway to go to work. It was all 
wrong. And as the Lenox Avenue train 
roared its way up to Harlem, I decided to 
bury myself in my number and forget 
everyone else. 


LI MAMA, Mike was very proud of 

my number and boasted to all his 
friends about how well I was doing. He 
and Mama read all the newspapers faith- 
fully, hunting for some mention of the 
Cotton Club which might include my name. 
And when they found it, they never failed 
to clip it out and paste it in one of the old 
notebooks I'd used at school. 

One night Mike got up a party of friends 
and came to Harlem to see the show. But 
when they reached the door, the doorman 
barred their path. 

“Where d’you think you're goin’?” he 
greeted them. 

Nobody said one word. They turned and 
left. It was quite clear to them that Ne- 
groes could not come into the Cotton Club, 
even though a member of their party was 
related to one of the “stars.” 

I heard the story when I got home that 


morning. It really crushed the life out of 


me. I wanted to quit. I didn’t want to 
work in a place where my own family and 
friends couldn’t come in to see me. And 
deep in the pit of my hurt I wished I could 
see my old chums now and tell them about 
it. I’d show them how different the Cotton 
Club really was from the impression they 
had of it! When I told them that story, 
they’d know they couldn’t walk right in the 
way they came and went in department 
stores and ice cream shops. 

The story got around the Cotton Club 
dressing rooms and the chorus girls re- 
sponded to it characteristically. A couple 
of them slipped an arm around me and said 
comfortingly, “Just forget it, baby. Don’t 
let it worry you.” 

Some of the others shrugged and said 
in that hard, cold tone they always used 
about the management, “You'll get used to 
it. You got to get used to it or you'll go 
crazy.” 

But most of them said only, “They’re 
rough. I always said they’re rough!” 

And I felt emptier than ever. 

Mama didn’t utter a word about it. But 
I could tell she was unhappy because those 
tell-tale lines appeared from the corners 
of her nose to the corners of her mouth, 
and her lips were drawn thin and tight. 

The following day she went to the man- 
agement and asked them to give me a raise. 
She has never told me what the conversa- 
tion was in that office, but I do know that 
in the end they offered her five dollars a 
week more. 

Mama accepted it, but she felt that I was 
entitled to much more money. For I not 
only sang my specialty number in every 
show; I was also still officially a member of 
the chorus and did all the song-and-dance 
routines with the other girls. 

By this time we had both had enough of 
the ugliness of the Cotton Club to want to 
get out of there, and Mama believed that 
I had had sufficient experience to be able 
to go elsewhere. For she saw clearly that 
I had gone as far in the Cotton Club as she 
could expect the Cotton Club to let me. 
She was beginning to think, she admits 
now, that if she didn’t get me another job, 
I'd go on singing Long As I Live as long 
as I lived! 

Once again she turned to her warm ally 
Mr. Miller. By this time he had enough 
faith in my ability to consider recommend- 
ing me to someone outside the Club. And 
he agreed with Mama that there was no 
future for me at the Cotton Club. Since 
they had given me my start, the manage- 
ment undoubtedly believed that the public 
considered me their property, so there was 
no reason for them to do anything for 
me... 
Truthfully, I don’t know how many peo- 
ple Mr. Miller approached or what, if any- 
thing, he said to them. But I have since 
been told that he did call his friend Noble 
Sissle and tell him: “I wish you could see 
your way clear to give this youngster an 
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opportunity. It’s not only that she'll just 
get lost if she stays here much longer. I 
think the girl can be a real asset to your 
orchestra.” 

Such a recommendation from his good 
friend and former partner was enough to 
induce Mr. Sissle to give me an audition. 
Between them, they arranged for him to 
hear me at Jerrahol’s studio, and Mama 
and I went to meet him, simply praying 
that it would work out right. 

That audition was almost incredibly sim- 
ple. I suppose Mr. Sissle knew what my 
dancing ability was by the very fact that 
I was in the Cotton Club chorus. As for 
my singing, he listened to me do one num- 
ber: I’m In The Mood For Love. Then he 
turned to Mama. 

“I think we'll be able to work her in 
with the orchestra very nicely,” he said 
with a friendly smile. 

As far as I was concerned, I was ready 
to leave the Cotton Club right then and 
there. But it wasn’t so easy. Mama knew 
that you don’t just walk out and leave -a 
show high and dry with a hole in the 


chorus and—more important—with one 
member of a specialty act missing. So she 


ordeal of telling the 
going to work there 


steeled herself for the 
management I wasn’t 
any. more. 

Before she could bring herself to go in 
and make her explanation, she told Mr. 
Miller about it. He advised her not to see 
them alone. If she were wise, he 
she’d have a man with her when she went. 

So on my last night Mike came with 
And before the first show, 


said, 


Mama and me. 
they went to the office to see the manage- 
ment. 

As Mr. Miller had foreseen, the men in 
the office were furious when they heard 
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about my new job. They fired people 
whenever they wanted to—but they made 
it clear to Mike and Mama that nobody 
had any right to quit a Cotton Club job. 

That didn’t impress Mike one bit. He 
simply repeated that they had come to col- 
lect my last week’s salary and that I 
wouldn’t be there any more. At that, they 
turned accusingly to Mama and reminded 
her that she had signed a contract for me. 

But Mike and Mama had read that con- 
tract. It was only a wage contract. It 
specified that the Cotton Club would pay 
me twenty-five dollars a week, but it didn’t 
say one word about how long I was obli- 
gated to work for them. 

When Mike pointed that out, they got 
nasty. They beat him up, dunked his head 
in the toilet bowl, and threw him out— 
warning him that he’d better not show his 
face around there again “or else!” 

Mama and I were terrified. We didn’t 
dare leave, for one of the flunkies saun- 
tered backstage to keep an eye on me and 
see to it that I remained on the job. When 
we caught sight of him lounging in the 
doorway, we didn’t know what to do. But 
our friends in the cast whispered. “Don’t 
pay him no mind, baby. You just go on and 
do your shows like always. When it’s time 
to go home, you leave with the rest of us— 
and don’t come back—hear?” 

That’s what we did. Mama sat in that 
dressing room through all the hours of 
that year-long evening. And I went out 
and did all the shows in such a state of 
terror, I don’t know how I managed to 
move a muscle or get a sound out of my 
throat. 

When it was all over, we grabbed up 
whichever of my things we could cram 
into our purses and flew down the stairs. 

I never saw the Cotton Club again. 


Greenberg: Publisher 


Next month Lena tells how she first fell in love and then went against her mother’s 
wishes to get married and become a housewife. 
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of Omaha farther behind with each spin 
of the wheels. The difficult problems I 
knew faced me at the end of the line turned 
my thoughts from the past to the future 
and what lay ahead for me and my name- 
less child. 

By a stroke of luck I got a job in a chain 
drug store on the South Side and shortly 
afterward moved into a room with one of 
the waitresses. Lola was a short, plump 
girl who knew all the answers, and one 
morning when I tried to drag myself out of 
bed and fell back too nauseated to move, 
she peered at me curiously. “Say, girl.” 
she said, her arms akimbo, “you act like 
you're caught! You can tell these other 
fools anything, but tell Lola the truth. How 
about it?” 

I nodded dumbly, trying to fight down 
the wave of sickness that engulfed me. In- 
stantly, Lola’s hard-boiled act disappeared 
and she held my hand sympathetically. 
“You could get some medicine from the 
drug store,” she suggested eagerly. I shook 
my head. “Of course,” she continued, 
“maybe it’s too late for that. I know a doc- 
tor who’ll—” 

“No!” I paused and lowered my voice. 
“No, 'm going to keep my baby,” I in- 
sisted fiercely. 

Lola gave me a pitying smile. 


I know I did.” 


“You'll 
get over it. 
“You!” 
Lola nodded. 
through the mill. 
ain’t been the same since. 
in the world more alone than a girl with 

a baby and no husband to go with it.” 

“T don’t care what you say,” I declared. 
“T’m not going to give up my baby!” 

But Lola’s prediction came true. Several 
weeks later, the store manager stopped me 
one night when I got off from work, eyeing 
the loose-fitting dress I wore to conceal my 
bulging figure. “Don’t bother to come to 
work tomorrow, Miss Smith,” he said, 
handing me my pay envelope. “I’m sorry, 
but we have a rule—” 

Without a job and unable to work, my 


“Yeah, honey, I been 
Take my word for it, I 
There’s nobody 


meager savings melted like new-fallen 
snow. Lola was a good sport about it and 


never once complained, but I knew I 
couldn’t let her carry a double load for 
long. So the next time she repeated the 
advice that had become her theme song, 
I listened. 

“I wouldn’t give you a bum 
Ruthie,” she said earnestly, “but you can’t 
go on like this forever. You gotta do 
something.” 


steer, 
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I’m so mixed up I 
don’t know which way to turn.” 

“Maybe you oughta have a talk with 
Aunt Fannie,” Lola suggested. 

“T didn’t know you had any relatives 
here,” I observed innocently. 


“Sure, but what? 


Lola laughed. “Aunt Fannie’s better 
than kinfolks when a girl gets in a family 
way!” 

I knew that sooner or later I’d do as Lola 
advised, although I was reluctant to admit 
it to myself. So to change the subject I 
asked, “Your baby—don’t you miss it?” 

Lola’s eyes clouded and she pressed her 
lips together. “I try not to even think 
about it,” she said softly. “What the hell,” 
she continued in her best flippant manner. 
“The kid’s better off than if I had him. 
Probably got everything he could wish for.” 


Tl’ HE NEXT DAY I stood on the sidewalk 

looking up at the old frame house at the 
address Lola had given me. But I didn’t 
hesitate long. The tiredness of my legs 
and the ache in my back spurred my deci- 
sion to climb the steps and ring the door- 
bell. A gray-haired woman in a dirty 
housecoat poked her head out the door, a 
cigarette dangling from one corner of her 
mouth. Her eyebrows shot up when her 
indifferent gaze fell on the bulky outlines 
of my figure. “Come in, dearie,” she 
gushed. “You must be the girl Lola phoned 
about.” 

I stepped into the shabby hallway. “I’m 
Aunt Fannie,” said the woman, leading me 
into the parlor. “Welcome to the Apex 
Rest Home for Working Girls.” 

I told her my name and she wrote it 
down on a file card. “Now,” she began, 
“we might as well get down to business. 
“Where’s the baby’s father?” 

“He—there was an auto accident just 
before we were to get married.” 

She stared at me quizzically. “Hmmm. 
Too bad. The most important thing right 
now is to make you comfortable until your 
Then when the baby comes, we'll 
find a nice respectable home for it, and—” 

| jumped to my feet. “I’m not going to 
give up my baby!” 

“Tsk, tsk,” clucked Aunt Fannie. “You’re 
in no condition to upset yourself, dearie. 
There’s plenty of time to work something 
We'll cross that bridge when we come 


time. 


out. 
to it.” 

I was completely taken in by the old 
lady’s outward kindness, and only later did 
I discover the evil heart that lay beneath. 
I moved into the Apex Rest Home and 
found there were three other “working 
girls” like myself, all waiting for their ba- 
bies to be born. The days paraded past in 
a monotonous procession and our routine 
was prison-like in its dullness. We played 
endless games of bridge and got so bored 
we felt like screaming. But the only alter- 
native was exchanging memories of the 
past, and for me that was too painful. 

Aunt Fannie took care of us in a slip- 


&0 


shod, but adequate way and the only other 

people we saw were a couple of men who 

called at all odd hours for mysterious con- 
ferences with our guardian. Now and then 

a well-dressed couple, usually middle-aged, 

would visit the home, but we girls were 

always kept well out of the way when they 
called. 

Maybe it was my innocence and maybe 
it was my confused state of mind, but dur- 
ing all those weeks I never once considered 
who was footing the bill. When the rude 
awakening came it was too late to change 
things. I was caught in a web from which 
there was no escape. It was a few days 
before my baby was expected when Aunt 
Fannie came into the room and eased her- 
self down on the side of my bed. “How 
you feeling, dearie?” she asked. 

My smile was feeble. “Not so good.” 

She patted my shoulder. “Well, it'll all 
be over in a little while. I talked to the 
doctor after he examined you this morning 
and he says you're in fine shape.” 

“You've been wonderful, Aunt Fannie,” 
I said. “And the minute I get back on my 
feet I’m going to pay you back for all your 
kindness.” 

She cleared her throat and pulled her 
housecoat together at the neck. “I don’t 
mind waiting, dearie, but there’s some 
things that can’t wait. Doc, for instance, 
gotta have his money, and—” 

“But I don’t have any money left!” 

“That’s what I want to talk to you about. 
I’ve got a couple just dying to have a nice 
healthy baby like yours is gonna be. 
They’re willing to pay top rates, too.” 

I gasped in astonishment. “You mean 
sell my baby?” 

Aunt. Fannie wrinkled her nose in dis- 
taste. “How you talk! Those people will 
give your baby a good home, better than 
you could do. And you’ve got to have 
money to pay the bills.” 

She talked on and on, until at last my 
head was spinning like a top. A sudden 
sharp pain stabbed through the lower part 
of my body and a scream burst from my 
lips. “All right, all right! Ill do any- 
thing you say, only please stop hounding 
me!” 

“There, there, dearie,.” Aunt Fannie 
soothed, a smile of victory on her face. 
“Here, sign this,” she said, thrusting a 
printed form at me. “It’s just an agree- 
ment to let these people take your baby. 
Makes it legal.” 

With shaking fingers, I traced out my 
name, then fell back on the pillow sobbing 
with pain and frustration. There was 
nothing else to do, I kept telling myself. 
In the back of my mind I had an idea of 
some day repaying Aunt Fannie the money 
I owed her and reclaiming my baby. Cling- 
ing to this slim hope, I soon fell asleep. . . . 


I NEVER saw my baby. By the time I 
had groped my way back to conscious- 
ness and recovered my strength, my child 








his foster parents. When I asked Aunt 
Fannie about him, her mask of kindness 
slipped away. “The sooner you forget all 
about that baby the better off you'll be!” 
she snapped. “We can’t have you girls 
bothering those decent people. Now, throw 
it out of your mind!” 

A short time later I had to move out of 
the rest home to make room for some other 
poor girl, but it was a relief to leave the 
drab, prison-like place. I stopped in the 
parlor where Aunt Fannie waited for me, 
With her was a ferret-eyed little man, 
whom I'd seen once or twice before. His 
wizened face twisted into a sardonic grin 
as I entered. “Well, well, another sweet 
girl graduate,” he chortled. 

“Get down to business, Lou,” Aunt Fan- 
nie ordered. “Figure out how much Ruth 
has got coming to her.” 

“Take it easy, woman,” he retorted. 
“You'll get your cut. Now let’s see, you 
got room and board coming, Fannie.” 
-““Don’t forget Doc,” she reminded him. 

“Okay, Okay! Then there’s my com- 
plus incidentals. Leaves you 
$275,” he said, counting out the money 
into my hand. “Don’t spend it all in one 
place!” 

I wanted to fling the bills into his jeering 
face, but what good would it do? I needed 
the money. “Thanks,” I said sarcastically. 

“Hurry back, dearie,” Aunt Fannie called 
as I hurried out the door, and her obscene 
cackle followed me down the hall and out 
of the house. 

In the months that followed, I devoted 
every waking hour to one goal—getting my 
baby back. I knew it would take money, 
so in addition to my old job, I started a 
secretarial service. Long into the early 
hours of the morning my typewriter would 
be going top speed as I typed letters and 
reports for doctors, lawyers and whoever 
would hire me. 

I watched my account grow dollar by 
dollar, fretting each time I was forced to 
dip into the account for an emergency. 
The closer I got to my goal, the more im- 
patient I grew, until finally I could wait no 
longer. Sooner or later I had to face Aunt 
Fannie and her friends, so I went back to 
the dingy house hidden among the back 
street slums. But the sight of it stirred 
no nostalgic memories. All I wanted was 
to get through with the whole dirty busi- 
ness as soon as possible. 

It was early evening when I climbed the 
rickety stairs and rang the bell. The man 
named Lou opened the door and I could 
almost feel his weazel eyes rove over my 
body as he recognized me. “Back so soon?” 
he leered. 

“T want to talk to Aunt Fannie,” I told 
him. 

He held the door open for me. “Well, 
she’s kinda busy right now. Wait here.” 

1 could hear loud voices raised in violent 
argument somewhere in the house. But 
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had been whisked away to a new home by 
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the words were muffled as they drifted 
down to the dim hallway where I waited. 
Suddenly a deor banged open and I heard 
a woman’s shrill voice shout, “Either I get 
my cut or I'll squeal so loud the cops'll 
put you under the jail!” 

“Baby, you put the finger on me and 
you'll wish you’d never been born!” I rec- 
ognized Aunt Fannie’s voice, hoarse with 
anger. Then the clatter of heels down the 
steps and a girl brushed by me and out the 
door. Lou appeared, shaking his 
head. “Fannie’s in no mood to talk to 
anybody.” he said. “Tell me what you 
want.” He gave me a broad wink. “May- 
be we can make a deal.” 

Reluctantly, I told him of my plan to re- 
pay Aunt Fannie and learn the name of the 
couple who had taken my baby. 

“How much you got?” asked Lou, rub- 
bing his hands together and glancing anx- 
iously toward the steps leading upstairs. 
I told him and his face took on a shrewd 
calculating look. He eased me toward the 
door. “I'll take care of it,” he promised, 
then handing me a business card, whis- 
pered, “Drop in tomorrow. And bring the 


front 


money with you!” 

The next day I withdrew all my savings, 
but once I had the cash in my hands doubts 
began to creep into my mind. Suppose 
Lou decided to double-cross me? What 
guarantee did I have that once the money 
was paid he would go through with his 
end of the bargain? I glanced at the card 
he had given me. The address was the of- 
fice building where one of the lawyers I 
had done some work for was located. Anx- 
ious as I was to get my baby back, I de- 
cided that legal advice was what I needed, 
so I hurried to the office of Attorney Sills. 

The lawyer listened silently as I told him 
the whole story, leaving out nothing in my 
recital of what had happened. When I 
finally finished, Mr. Sills burst out, “Thank 
God you came here first! 

“These people play for keeps,” warned 
Mr. Sills. “If you still want to go through 
with it, we can not only get your baby 
back, but break up the whole rotten 
racket.” He paused and looked at me for 
amoment. “Of course, it'll be dangerous 
for you or anybody else who tries to expose 
them, but—” 

This statement I have written will be 
used as evidence against Aunt Fannie, Lou, 
and the rest of the black marketeers. Their 
files revealed the names of my baby’s foster 
parents and Mr. Sills agreed to try to per- 
suade them to give him back to me. No 
one knows how many of the ring escaped 
the police dragnet. That is why a special 
detail has been assigned to guard this 
house. 

There is a warning rap on the door and 
the bolt on the lock clicks back. It is Mr. 
Sills! And a roaring thunder in my ears 
almost drowns out his words, “Miss Smith, 
come and meet your son!” 


THE END 


Should An 
Unfaithful 
Husband 
Be Forgiven? 
(Continued from Page 9) 


They had had several rendezvous’ at a 
25th Street hotel and he was to meet her 
again the next night. 

That was the last straw. I rushed to the 
front of the house and confronted Fred. 
He readily admitted all, said he had been 
seeing his “new love” two or three times 
a week. And then he made a _ proposal 
which so shocked me I just ran into my 
bedroom and packed my things. 

His words burned an indelible brand in 


my heart. “It’s no use denying it,” he 
began. “Amelia has taught me_ things 


about sex I never knew. She’s made me a 
new man and I can’t resist her when I 
think of what she does to me. I want to 
be honest and that’s the truth.” 

Then he hesitated a moment before he 
made his proposition. “Geraldine, I still 
love you. I love our children and I don’t 
want to break up our home. But Amelia 
is something I’ve got to get out of my 
system. Give me one week together with 
her, alone with her so that I can get my 
fill of her kind of love and I'll come back 
to you clean.” 

I could take no more and ran from the 
house. 


HE NEXT MORNING at mother’s 
house, I told her my story as my eyes 
sought understanding in her thoughtful 


face. 

When I was through, she asked: “And 
will you forgive him?” 

I could hardly believe my ears. Was 


this my mother talking? How could she 
ask that I consider forgiving Fred after 
all the unhappy years she suffered because 
of continually. forgiving my late father? 

“Mother,” I protested, my voice rising 
hysterically, “how can you suggest such a 
thing? I’m revolted at the thought of ever 
sleeping with Fred again. And I couldn’t 
bear to see him put his hands on the chil- 
dren—the same lustful hands that pawed 
his mistress behind my back! I couldn’t, 
mother! I just couldn’t!” 

Later that day she sent me to see an 
old family friend—a famous Negro jurist 
who had served in a domestic relations 
court for many years. Now, because he 
was getting on in years, he was semi- 
retired. His main interest Urban 
League work, but occasionally he took time 


was 


out for a legal chore. 

“Tell me in your own words what the 
trouble is, my dear,” he said, helping me 
into a chair by his big glass-topped desk. 








“T want to do only what is best for you 
and Fred, you know.” 

Speaking with a cold 
assurance, I repeated to him the things 
Fred had confessed to me. I also told him 
the name of the woman Fred had been 
seeing. A divorcee, she had a reputation 
in Sugar Hill circles that would put Sadie 
Thompson to shame. 

Judge Winbush listened with quiet and 
friendly interest. When I finished, he 
cleared his throat and leaned forward. ' “I 
want you to listen to me carefully, my dear, 
and . . . well, please don’t interrupt. Part 
of my business, you know, is to give advice. 
I was on the bench for many years hearing 
cases in which angry and foolish mates 
demanded—” 

Seeing me stiffen at the prospect of 
being talked out of my divorce, he cut 
himself short and held up his hand. “My 
dear, I can’t help you if you won't listen. 
If you value your future happiness and 
the happiness of your children, you’ve got 
to let me have my say. How about it?” 

I couldn’t resist the encouraging wink 
he gave me. Although not convinced his 
advice would change my mind, I nodded. 

“As I was remarking,” he said, resuming 
the conversation, “I’ve heard many angry 
husbands and wives demand divorce. I 
am, therefore, qualified to speak with some 
authority on the subject. The wife who 
demands divorce because of her husband’s 
unfaithfulness does so, whether she admits 
it or not, because her pride has been hurt. 
If wives would admit this to themselves 
and would try to discover what caused the 
infidelity in the first place, there would be 
fewer broken homes in America today . . . 

“Now, my dear, ask yourself the ques- 
tion: What causes infidelity? Is it caused 
by the fact that men are basically inca- 
pable of loving only one woman? Is it true 
that every man becomes weak and irre- 
sponsible when subjected to the charms of 
a hussy on the prowl? The answer to both 
these questions is ‘No!’ Infidelity, ac- 
cording to my own observations and those 
of respected authorities, results from one 
of two things: something unsatisfactory 
about the marriage or a basic instability 
in the character of the husband.” 

Judge Winbush paused, allowing this to 
sink in. “When an intelligent woman dis- 
covers her husband is deceiving her, she 
gets to work at once to try and find out 
what the root of the trouble is. Why is he 
doing this to me? she asks herself. Is it 
because he no longer loves me? Or is it 
because I myself have done something to 
hurt our marriage? The questions a 
woman could ask herself under the circum- 
stances are too numerous to mention. 

“But let’s stop for a moment, my dear, 
and look at some specific examples of why 
husbands are unfaithful to their wives. Do 
you remember the Carters who used to live 
next door to your mother in Brooklyn? 
Perhaps not. Anyway, Paul Carter was 
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and vindictive 











unfaithful because he was one of those un- 
fortunate men who feels emotionally inse- 
cure. To his mistaken way of thinking, the 
only way he could prove he was as good as 
other men was to seduce as many women 
as possible. 

“When Jack’s wife found out about his 
endless affairs she immediately divorced 
him. But had she wanted to keep him— 
and I know that deep down in her heart 
she did—she could have stopped his sexual 
flirtations by playing up his ego, by stress- 
ing the good things in his nature, by 
making him feel he was as good or better 
than the next man. If a man feels he is 
loved and understood he won’t go seeking 
satisfaction outside his home, but Jack’s 
wife and thousands of women like her 
never find this out. 

“Now for another couple. The Nortons 
had been married for 15 years. They had 
a beautiful home, four lovely children, and 
their relationship seemed perfect to every- 
one who knew them. Then one day it 
happened. Herbert Norton began keeping 
a woman. Everyone knew it except his 
poor wife. When Mary Norton found out 
it was like the end of the world for her. 
She went into a kind of deep coma. The 
moment she came out of it, however, she 
got herself a divorce. And because she was 
still miserable and hurt, she took the ad- 
vice of friends and moved to a distant city 
where she wouldn’t be reminded of what 
her husband had done to her. 

“Was Mary Norton right? No. She ad- 
mitted this to me herself when I saw her 
some years later. ‘I thought I was a good 
wife,’ she told me. ‘I did everything an 
efficient woman would do for her husband 
and children. I was a good housekeeper, 
managed our finances carefully, had a bank 
account started for the children’s educa- 
I did everything perfectly—except 
learn how to share the same bed with 
Herbert. It never entered my mind that 
sex might mean more to him than it did 
to me. We might still be married today if 
I hadn’t let my pride get the better of my 
good sense...’ 

“Today Mary Norton is a lonely, un- 
happy woman. Still in love with her di- 
vorced husband, she can’t bring herself to 
look at another man. Her children are 
lonely, too, because it’s impossible for her 
to be both father and mother to them.” 
Judge Winbush paused and looked me 
squarely in the eye. “I repeat, my dear, 
infidelity results from one of two things: 
something unsatisfactory about the mar- 
riage or a basic instability in the character 
of the husband.” 

Judge Winbush cleared his throat. I 
knew what was coming. “I’ve known Fred 
ever since he was a boy,” he continued. 
“I’m a fairly good judge of people’ and 
would stake my legal reputation on the 
opinion that he is a stable personality, 
that his unfaithfulness does not result from 
anything unbalanced in his character. It 
82 
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may be a bitter pill for you to swallow, but 
his affair with another woman results from 
the fact that something about his marriage 
to you is not satisfactory. Before consider- 
ing divorce, it’s up to you to find out what 
that something is . . .” 

Judge Winbush talked on and on. I 
learned many things that afternoon. For 
the first time in my adult life I began to 
understand what the relationship between 
a man and wife should be, what two people 
who love each other should have in com- 
mon. I knew suddenly that Fred’s affair 
with another woman was my own fault, 
that I could have prevented it from hap- 
pening had I known what I know now. 

But I didn’t know. Certain childhood 
experiences, carrying over into my adult 
life, had made me cold to sex. This fact 
alone had caused Fred to seek a sexual 
partner outside our home. 

When I was a youngster I used to lie 
awake in bed late at night hearing strange 
sounds. Through my room’s walls came 
passionate noises of my parents making 
love. I used to try to blot them out by 
covering my ears. 

It wasn’t long before I found out what 
these sounds meant. I vowed then that 
I'd never expose myself to a man. All men 
were most certainly like my father: filthy, 
sex-tormented animals. 

But then I met Fred. He seemed differ- 
ent. Unlike my father, he was hardwork- 
ing and steady, not given to the abusiveness 
and heavy drinking mother had foolishly 
put up with for so many years. It seemed 
to me, too, that Fred understood my 
squeamishness about sex. I submitted 
whenever he wanted me, of course, but I 
was sure he realized that sex wasn’t a vital 
part of my life, that I was willing to 
tolerate it and nothing more. 

Fortunately, I found out in time that I 
was wrong. No divorce for me! I was 
going to give Fred what I had been deny- 
ing him all these years. I went back to 
him the same day I had my talk with 
Judge Winbush. He was overjoyed to see 
me and the children. He quickly forgot 
about his “week” with Amelia. “‘Let’s start 
all over again, darling,” I said. “Let’s 
forget what happened and try to under- 
stand what makes each other tick. I love 
you and don’t want any woman to have 
you if I can help it.” 

Today, six months later, I am happy and 
secure with Fred again. More than any- 
thing else in the world, I wish wives think- 
ing of divorce could have the benefit of 
my talk with Judge Winbush. They, too, 
would learn that divorce is not the answer 
to infidelity, that if a woman calls on her 
good sense and her ability to examine 
herself as objectively as she examines her 
husband, there is a solution to her problem. 
And when she finds this solution, she will 
also discover a new and more rewarding 
permanence in her marital life. 


THE END 





Real Life Dramas 


(Continued from Page 3) 


year-old widow Ruth Stevens bundled her 
youngsters into a bus in her home town of 
Bladenboro, N. C., and headed for the big 
city. Arriving there on Sunday she went 
to a rooming house recommended to her 
by a porter. On Monday the porter came 
to tell her she had left two bags at the 
station and she went back with him. Then 
setting out in the subway, she found she 
had lost the address of the rooming house. 
She looked for the porter and could not 
find him. 

Heading for Brooklyn she hunted hys. 
terically for the house, convinced that she 
had lost her six children. 

For two days she hunted her tots with 
the aid of police. Her plight attracted ra- 
dio attention and she was invited to appear 
on the CBS show, “Strike It Rich.” But 
she could not answer any of the questions 
put to her. Another contestant, a white 
man from Memphis, offered to help her 
win some money. “I know how conditions 
are among colored people in the South. | 
wish I could win $500 for her.” 

He answered some of the queries and 
won $180 for her. Then to climax the real- 
life drama, radio station officials brought 
out her six children whom they had located. 
It was a happy ending indeed for Mrs. 
Stevens. 


Your Handwriting 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the stem. The dominant person uses this 
dash to show that he “wants what he wants 
when he wants it”—and will get it. 

A very important factor in the science of 
handwriting analysis is that a trait must be 
repeated often to reveal that it is a habit, 
before it can be considered as having real 
value. 

A glance at a specimen of Sarah 
Vaughan’s writing will reveal a few of her 
character traits. The beginning strokes to 
her “I” and “s” indicates a pleasing man- 
ner, fun-loving and light-hearted nature. 
She is capable of attracting many friends 
through her personality. Repression is al- 
so shown by the way she retraces some of 
her strokes. Her open “a’s” and “‘o’s” indi- 
cate that she is frank and finds her words 
easily but she is never talkative. Clear and 
independent thought is shown by her short 
“d” stem. Capacity for minute details in 
the low and exact placement of the “i” 
dot. Her capital letters show she is self- 
confident. 

A poet said that the saddest words of 
tongue and pen are in the phrase, “It 
might have been.” But what of the phrase, 
“If I had known.” You can avoid many 
errors if you heed certain signals indicated 
in your writing. Be alert to the warning. 
You may be able to escape emotional 
pitfalls. 
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Please send me the next 5 issues of Negro Digest for whig¢ 
enclose $1.00. (Regular cost $1.50.) 
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her || Are they fickle and wanton...or steadfast in their 
ons affections? Do they stick with their man through 
ok. | thick and thin? A critic of the female species 
and } looses a blast at the fairer sex with his detailed 
real- | indictment of the failures of Negro women to as- 
ve sert themselves, to look their best and take their 
ited. , ‘ . 
Mrs, jf rightful place in U. S. society. Watch the pieces 
fallin this explosive answer to a provocative ques- 
p tion that will have many ladies tearing their hair. 
y 
E 
this p . 
ants 
’ - e 
cot Hl Other coming features in Whi. 
t be 
ibit, 
real 
: * * 
. ** Racketeers in Race Relations 
her Many greedy, selfish whites and Negroes have cashed in on the 
mre Negro’s plight through “do-gooder” programs and organizations. 
vt Negro Digest names names and tells how they do it. 
ure. ff * e,°0 
als * Lady-in-Waiting To A Queen 
-al- An American Negro woman was once lady-in-waiting to royalty 
> of in India. Negro Digest reveals her remarkable adventures and tells @ 
ndi- ff exactly what her job was. 
rds 1 
and ** Why Negro Women Leave Home 4”; 
_ / Actual stories of Negro women who got fed up with two-timing 
sin : : ; ; c 
os bi and working for their men, of evil tempers and disrespect. Not e 
] of a pretty picture, but Negro Digest tells the truth. 
eli I * 
s 
** Harlem Girl Gangs ° 
is 2 
“Tt Tough girls, many of them tougher than boys. Negro Digest tells e 
se, how these girl gangs work, who their members are and what 
my crimes they commit. A frank, smashing expose! > 
ted . 
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a reading thrill! 


Exciting reading for men and women of all ages 

at’s what you get in every adventure-packed 
ie of Tan Confessions! Stories of love and romance 
m real life—things that happened to your 

friend and might have happened to you—a 

ld of thrills, fun and 

ance! “Seeing is believing” 
ee Tan Confessions for 


self today! 
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